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HE minister came first, crowding past 
the men who shouldered each other at 
the door of the little parlor. The parlor 

was filled with men and women, except for 
a space cleared, almost grudgingly, near the 
front windows. A roughly-fashioned horse- 
shoe of goldenrod and asters was fastened 
to the ceiling above this narrow space and 
hinted at the nature of this occasion. When 
the August sun slanted across the shoulders 
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of the minister, as he took his stand in front 
of the window, one critical as to dress would 
have noted that the worsted of the coat had 
grown sun-yellowed and that the garment 
pinched queerly under the arms. 

But there were no critical people in that 
throng. Many of the men wore belted wool 


jackets with broad checkings in bizarre 
colors. The utmost attempt at display was 
a frayed, long-tailed coat of blue cloth 
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sported proudly by an elderly man who had 
a bright red, made-up bow fastened in front 
of his obtrusive celluloid collar. 

The women of the party were attired 
more smartly—there were ribbons and 
freshly-ironed summer gowns and some new 
hats, but their faces matched the faces of 
the men—rugged plain faces that bore in 
line and wrinkle the scroll of honest toil. 
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who had frowned at this unseemly familiar- 
ity with the minister, smiled at last. 

“It’s himself, Jack Sebot, that can tell 
you the knot to tie as will hold,’ went on 
the man at the window. The others behind 
him were encouraging him to speak—nudg- 
ing and whispering. *‘Him as has been 
boss of the Tulandic drive for twenty years 
All thunder can’t bust a knot of his.”’ 





“You've got to take the drive” 


A group of men stood outside in the sun 
shine beside the open window, their heads 
close together in order that all could peer 
within the room. ' 

They manifested hilarity that hinted 
the wedding wine had already been taking 
effect. 

This group had thatched itself, so to 
speak, one man leaning forward against 
another, arms over shoulders. 

“Make it a raftin’ knot, parson,” giggled 
one of them. ‘ Make it such a one as Jack, 
himself, would tie if he were hitchin’ a 
boom end and was expectin’ the Seeboois 
drive with a seven-foot pitch behind her.” 

A little growl of laughter ran among the 
men in the parlor, and even the women, 


The concerted ‘S-s-h-h-h!”’ from the 
women came with the sibilance of steam 
from a pipe. The minister bent his brows 
disapprovingly and gazed at the ceiling. 

‘‘Pass no more of that talk through your 
sortin’ gap, Tom Cowallis,” called one of 
the men at the parlor door. 

“Well, ev’rything goes at Jack Sebot’s 
*weddin’, ’cause Jack told us so,” persisted 
the joker. “I ain’t been on Tulandic drive 
twenty years with him for nothin’.” 

“Shut up, all of ye,” shouted another 
man. “Here they be!” 

Upstairs in the little house a fiddle began 
to screech “Hull’s Victory”? march. 

Thump! Thump! down the stairs came 
feet. The throng in the parlor bustled and 











The awful pack did not strike the floor 
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nudged and murmured. The minister 
opened his book, and when the men at the 
door had given way the bridal party entered. 

Ahead was a tall old man whose thin face 
was surmounted by a brush of tousled white 
hair. He vigorously scraped a fiddle, as he 
hitched along step by step. Every foot in 
the room was softly keeping time. 

A short, solid man of middle age, whose 
round face beamed good humor on all, fol- 
lowed closely, leading a young woman of 
barely half his years. One with even the 
most indifferent eye could see that they were 
groom and bride. His new gray suit was 
just taking on its first crinkles. She came 
with rustlings of fresh silk, with blushing 
cheeks and eyes cast down modestly. 

“Hooray for Jack Sebot and Elbie 
Archer!” yelled the unsquelchable man at 
the window, excited by the music and the 
scene. 

“You shut up, Cowallis,” bellowed the 
mentor at the door. 

“Didn’t you tell us it was a seven-foot 
head to-day, free river and to thunder with 
the shoals, Jack ?” appealed the enthusiast. 

Over the chorus of shocked expostulation 
the bridegroom cried: 

“It’s no man shall say he was muzzled 
at Jack Sebot’s weddin’, either as to eatin’, 
drinkin’ or talkin’. That’s me, boys!” 

“You bet, it’s you, Jack!” shouted the 
men outside. 

“You will join your right hands,” said 
the minister solemnly, anxious to divert the 
ceremony into its proper channels. 

Silence fell on the people and even the 
men at the window were quiet. 

The minister cleared his throat and began. 
But as he went on, the snuffling drone of an 
accordion played by uncertain fingers broke 
in from somewhere near at hand. A one- 
storied, log-walled addition projected from 
the side of the cottage. The noisy clamor 
of the voices of many men had been marking 
a scene of unusual festivity in that part of the 
house for some time. The accordion set 
them off into the lusty roar of a woods song: 


“For-r-r, we left him at the deepo’ with his 

dunnage on his breast, 

Of all the good white-water men Tim 
Trott were sure the best. 

But he tried to ride a bubble when Tu- 
landic jam he broke, 

In God we trust, but bubbles bust, and 
he never see’d the joke.” 
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The bridegroom put up his hand and 
smiled when several men growled and 
started to leave the parlor, evidently for 
the purpose of checking the merrymaking. 

‘“Tt’s my day and it’s their day, praise the 
good Lord!’’ He shouted to make himself 
heard, for the singing had begun again. 
“Tt’s my wedding and I can have it as I 
want it. Them is only the good boys that 
have driven Tulandic with me for twenty 
years. A king never had better friends at 
his weddin’. You're all my friends. Go on, 
parson. You can hear me say ‘ Yes,’ though 
the heavens were fallin’. It’s a paralyzed 
tongue I’d have else, with such a girl as this 
beside me.” 

He put his sturdy arm about the young 
woman’s waist, drew her close to him and 
said, his face radiant: 

“We're all rough, parson, but we know 
how to love, whether it’s a friend that sticks 
through trouble or a woman that puts her 
hand in your’n for a walk down life together. 
Don’t mind ’em at all. Say the words.” 

With the accordion groaning, the hoarse 
song almost drowning out the minister’s 
words and his little parlor packed to suffoca- 
tion with his old friends, Jack Sebot was 
married that day, after he and all who knew 
him had given himself up as a hardened 
bachelor. 

“Oh, but it’s just as I wanted to be mar- 
ried,” he cried, when some of the women, 
who crowded around him after the cere- 
mony, grumbled at the noise still clamorous 
in the log cabin wing. “ Let city folks marry 
if they like on their two-cent piece of stuck- 
up style, their elbows hugged to their sides 
and not daring to speak above a whisper. 
We’re at the edge of the big woods here, 
friends. We’ve got all outdoors to holler in. 
We’ve got something to holler about, for 
Jack Sebot has married the handsomest and 
best wife ’twixt Tulandic Jaws and Seeboois 
Deadwater—and that’s all the world we 
need to know about up here. There’s your 
fee in gold, parson, gold like the heart of her 
that you’ve given to me this day.” 

He struck the two double-eagles into the 
flabby palm of the minister. 

“Tt’s money I earnt wading waist deep in 
snow water, but the only thing I’m sorry for 
is that it ain’t a million.” 

He put his rough palms to the crimson 
cheeks of his bride and kissed her. 

“God bless ye, little woman,” he said, a 
quiver in his tones. “ You’ve taken old Jack 
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“Is Jack's drivin’ crew, bossed by Jack’s wife, afraid of guns and injunction 








‘And when you lift him 


with all his roughness, but you’ve seen into 
his heart and you know that when you 
stepped into it there were no shadows there 
either of women or crimes or mean deeds, 
and that’s something not ewery woman finds 
when she marries a man. There’s worse 
things than roughness and no eddication, 
little woman, and I say it here aloud for all 
to listen to—all that have said that a hand 
some girl like you shouldn’t marry old Jack.’ 

For an instant a hard look came into the 
face he turned on the crowd, but the next 
moment it passed, for the gayety of the man 
at the moment was almost the hysteria of 
joy. . 

“Talk to the women, sweetheart,” he 
cried; ‘you can do it better than I. Come, 
men!” 
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up, ask him to kiss you’? 

He strode out of the parlor and went into 
the log cabin part, most of the men following 
at his heels. 

The cabin was one big room, bunks like 
those of a logging camp around its walls, a 
huge stove at one end and long benches, or 
“deacon as woodsmen call them, 
encompassing the four sides. The camp had 
been Jack Sebot’s home for many years—a 
home for him and all the rivermen who came 
his way. The little cottage was almost as 
new as the gray wedding suit he wore; it had 
been built for that day’s bride. 

“Three cheers for Jack,” roared the crowd 
the moment he appeared in the doorway. 

A big man lurched toward him and threw 
his arm around his neck. 

Hang ve old darlin’, 


seats,” 


ve, he 


Jack,” 














JILL-POKE JACK 


shouted, ‘‘we love ye, we do. We wouldn’t 
come jammin’ into your pretty parlor to 
hurt things, we wouldn’t, but we wanted to. 
We wouldn’t disgrace you, Jack. She’d 
think we was all heathens. But she’s a dar- 
lin’. You’rea darlin’ ,Jack. We stayed here 
and kept still, didn’t we, boys? We kept 
still so as not to disturb Jack’s weddin’. We 
didn’t disturb your weddin’, did we, Jack ? 
S-s-sh, jest as still as mice!” He eyed the 
bridegroom wistfully with his watery eyes. 

“You all did well, boys,”’ replied the boss 
driver with smiling heartiness. 

The crowd cheered uproariously. 

The men came pushing and crowding 
about him. Most of them wore heavy shoes 
with soles spurred thickly with sharpened 
spikes. As they walked they picked splin- 
ters from the floor that was already marked 
by old scars of the same sort. 

“Take a drink—a drink, Jack!” they 
clamored. They pushed him toward a jug 
on a table,a tin dipper turned over its neck. 

But he pulled away from their hands, 
still smiling. 

“Just a minute, boys,” he cried. They 
grew silent after a time and listened to him 
with blinking gravity that was almost 
unbelief. 

“T’ve punished as much of the red-eye in 
my time as any of you,” he said. ‘There’s 
a gray hair in my head for every gallon I’ve 
drunk—and the old nob is pretty gray at 
that. I’ve nothing to say against any man’s 
keepin’ on. I’ve got another jugful ready 
for you when that’s gone—and plenty of tin 
dippers, too. But as for Jack Sebot, he’s 
taken his last drink.” 

He said it quietly, but with a glint in his 
eyes that spoke more loudly than verbal 
emphasis. 

“And when old darlin’ Jack says a thing 
it’s so,” muttered the individual who had 
first greeted him when he entered the room. 

The chap who held the accordion gave 
the instrument a wrench that made it utter 
a dismal groan. 

“*Jack’s up on the bank with the married 
folks! Jill-poke Jack!” he hiccupped, with 
‘an effort at singing, as school children tease 
each other. 

“*Jill-poke Jack it is, then,” shouted the 
boss driver with a laugh. “And all of 
Sebot’s drivin’ crew can’t roll this particular 
jill-poke into the drink again. You ain’t 
got peavies, pickpoles, cant-dogs and lan- 
guage enough to do it.” 
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The happiness of the nickname caught 
the fancy of the boisterous crowd. “Jill- 
poke” is river parlance for the stubborn log 
that has loafed into an eddy and planted 
itself on a bank to stick and hang there while 
the rest of the drive goes on. 

They staggered away into the darkness 
that night, shouting, ‘‘Good-night, Jill-poke 
Jack,” over their shoulders, laughing and 
dwelling insistently on the jest. But there 
was no sting in their good-natured raillery. 
The boss returned their sallies with equal 
good humor. The tall fiddler, his feet 
weaving uncertainly, his head bowed over 
his instrument, stumbled off into the woods, 
yawking his bow over the strings and mum- 
bling the words of the song that he had com- 
posed in the flush of the evening’s celebra- 
tion: 


“Oh-h-h, Jill-poke Jack is high and dry, 
A-watchin’ the rest of the gang slide by. 
He’s married now and’s a-doin’ well 
And the rest of us all is bound for—Oh-h-h 

Fol de larry, eight hands round.” 


Under the warm skies of the evening men 
went to sleep under the big trees, babbling 
fragments of that song. They woke up next 
morning, stretched their stiffened limbs, 
blinked their bloodshot eyes, drank deeply 
at the first brook and loped with woodsmen’s 
strides back to their jobs in the cuttings. 

It was generally agreed that the wedding 
of Jack Sebot and Elbie Archer was the most 
successful affair in a society line that the 
north section up Tulandic way had ever 
witnessed. 

Well, that had been conceded at the send- 
off—that it would be notable as a celebra- 
tion. 

Jack Sebot owned too many friends tp 
have it otherwise. 

But it was conceded that “Roaring 
Jack,” old enough to be Elbie Archer’s 
father, hard hitter, hard swearer, hard 
drinker and boss of river drivers for twenty 
years, was not at all the kind of husband 
that a pretty girl should have picked out. 

She had had her head turned by flattery 
and flirtations when she worked down river 
in the hotel, so all the women said, and they 
looked suspiciously at her ribbons and her 
furbelows. 

Jack wasn’t used to women, so the men 
said, for he’d spent his life in the big woods 
with men; he had never so much as looked 
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at a girl before and had always boisterously 
flouted the man who ever gave in to a 
woman. 

And the men and the women, both, pre- 
dicted that the trouble would come.when 
Jack Sebot went away into the woods again, 
back among his old rough companions, 
leaving his girl wife alone during long 
months to amuse herself. 

But Jack Sebot developed into more of a 
jill-poke than his friends had reckoned on. 
He refused to take a camp boss’s job that 
fall, even at a raise that made his eyes shine 
when Colonel Bassett, of the Poquet Lum- 
ber Company, his employer for twenty 
years, mentioned it to him with entreaties. 

“T’m a married man, Colonel, and she 
wants me to help her make a home,” said 
Jack, ‘“‘and it’s here I stay, and some one 
else must do the swearing in the spruce cut- 
tings for the Poquet Lumber Company.” 

So all that winter he humbly drove two 
horses that hauled spool bars to the mill in 
the settlement—Jack Sebot dethroned, but 
Jack Sebot serenely happy. 

And if ever there was a sweet and tender 
and domestic and homestaying and home- 
loving little housewife, Elbie Sebot was that, 
and so all the women declared—and consid- 
ering their prejudice, that ought to settle it. 

“Sure, Jack, and it’s the canny wife she’s 
makin’ you,” old Martin McDougall used 
to say over and over each day at the tip of 
Tumble-dick hill as he was hitching the 
snub line to Sebot’s sled-load. “It’s me 
that hopes ye will baith go doon the slope o’ 
life as easy as I snub your load down Tum 
ble-dick.” 

Now that wish seemed as fair as a predic- 
tion during all that winter, and those other 
prophets that has sniffed evil contented 
themselves by saying that they had never 
reckoned as how Jack Sebot would give up 
being a king and turn himself into a team- 
ster. 

But it is difficult to terminate a reign— 
sometimes. 

When the eaves were dripping in March, 
Colonel Bassett came jangling into the 
settlement behind his foaming horses and 
found Jack Sebot at the sink in his kitchen, 
wiping the supper dishes as his wife handed 
them to him, hot from the soapy water. 

“And if it is a bus’ness that won’t wait 
and you’re in a hurry to start back, and if 
it isn’t a bus’ness that’s too private for my 
wife to hear—and none’s too private for 
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that, Colonel—I’ll keep on with the towei 
the whilst you sit there by the stove and 
warm yourself and talk.” 

The Colonel cast no very amiable glance 
on the woman, but he was anxious to handle 
Jack Sebot with soft gloves that evening 
and knew better than to offend him by 
slighting his wife at the start. 

“Tt’ll be a story short, straight and whit- 
tled to a point like a peavy-stick, Jack,” 
said the Colonel, rolling his sealskin collar 
away from the neck. “‘I know you hate 
the pulp stuff fellows as well as Ido. We've 
been cutting timber and sawing lumber for 
thirty years and doing something that 
amounts to something. Now the million- 
aires are trying to get every stick to turn 
into paper in their mills. What do you and 
I care about their paper? There’s too 
many books printed in the world now. 
Beams and boards—that’s man’s work! 
The pulp stuff fellows are going to put a 
double crew onto the Tulandic this spring, 
rush their logs down the stream, work ’em 
across the lake and be first at the dam for 
the Seeboois driving pitch. You know what 
the water is now! They’ve skinned the hills 
after their infernal pulp stuff for the last 
ten years. They have dried up the brooks 
and the streams. We don’t have half a 
pitch at Seeboois nowadays when we get 
there. This year if they are first at the dam 
and first through, it means that our drive of 
saw-logs will be hung up along Seeboois 
banks. We can’t trail ’°em and get down 
with our drive. They mustn’t get to the 


‘dam first, Jack. They shall not get to that 


dam first. There are ten sawmills and a 
thousand men waiting for our drive—to 
say nothing of the carpenters and all the 
rest. There’s only one man I know of that 
can get every ounce out of a Tulandic crew 
of river drivers. There’s only one man that 
can keep’em up nights and get em up morn- 
ing’s with fist and tongue.” 

The speaker’s eyes glittered dangerously 
and meaningly. 

‘“‘You’re the only man that can stand for 
our rights and hold their gang away from 
that dam, even if you have to wring their 
necks doing it. Money is no object. It 
means double for you and a bonus on top. 
I’ve come here to-night to tell you that 
you’ve got to take the drive. You owe it to 
us and you owe it to yourself—yes, and to 
your wife, here, who is dependent on your 
two hands for her bread and butter.” 
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JILL-POKE JACK 


He looked full into the woman’s eyes as 
he fumbled at his breast pocket. He pulled 
out a fat wallet and drew from it two bills. 

“Mrs. Sebot,”’ he said, “I’m going to 
take your husband away from you for a few 
months. You needn’t think I am trying to 
pay you for him—for money couldn’t do 
that. But this will buy something that will 
help you to pass the time—this hundred 
dollars.” 

He went forward and crowded it into her 
wet hands. 

“T can’t go, Colonel,” said Sebot me- 
chanically, his eyes on the money. “I’m 
married and my place is at home. I’ve 
promised my wife I wouldn’t go.” 

“* Give him back his promise, Mrs. Sebot,”’ 
cried the Colonel, with a smile and yet with 
an imperiousness that overwhelmed her 
faint protest. “‘He has got to go. If you’re 
anyways proud of him, you'll let him go. 
You won’t stand in his way. If you love 
your husband, now is your time to show it! 
A man like Jack Sebot wasn’t made to push 
webbin’s on a spool wood tote road. It 
takes a woman to make a man or it takes a 
woman to break him. You're the kind that 
wants her husband to amount to something. 
I know you.” 

With the rough skill of one who under- 
stood how to play human nature against 
human nature, he had tied the tongues of 
both of them. The man was ashamed to 
appear as a laggard or a coward before his 
wife. The woman, realizing all of her hus- 
band’s patient self-abnegnation in the past 
months, was afraid that her least protest 
would appear as selfishness. 

So they stood and looked at each other, 
the husband and wife, their hearts full, their 
eyes filling and as embarrassed as children. 

“‘That’s all there is to it,”’ roared the im- 
petuous Colonel. “You can’t afford to be 
ashamed of each other, two folks like you. 
You take charge of Tulandic drive, Jack— 
that’s understood. No contracts needed 
between men who have dealt together as 
long as you and I. Your word—Jack, your 
word!” 

“Well —Til—Ti—” The husband 
looked at her. But though her lips quivered 
she did not break in with protest, as he had 
seemed to hope. “I reckon I’ll go, Colonel,” 
he added, twisting the towel in his trembling 
hands. 

The next moment the Colonel, crafty in 
his impetuousness, was out of the cottage. 
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They heard him shouting from a distance: 

“Your word, Jack. All I want is your 
word.” 

Sebot scrubbed at a plate, his face held 
away from her. 

“If you’d—you’d said the word—’”’ he 
began. 

‘“*How could I say the word, Jack ?”’ she 
cried, passionately. ‘‘He roarin’ at me and 
ready to go away and say that I had spoiled 
the man’s part in Jack Sebot? It’s wantin’ 
your blood they are, Jack. I know it. It’s 
you for all the hard knocks. Oh, I don’t 
want ye should go, Jack, husband!” 

“But your word,” he muttered. 

“And a word from you!” she broke in. 
I didn’t know how you felt, and it isn’t a 
coward for a wife that a man like you 
wants.” 

There was a jangle of bells outside as a 
sleigh went tearing past. 

‘All I want is your word, Jack,” hallooed 
a voice. 

“Ah, me girl, speaking of words, that’s 
the word that counts and binds now,” said 
Jack, mournfully. “They know I never 
went back on it.” 

When he fell asleep that night he was 
trying to argue himself out of the bitter feel- 
ing that she ought to have insisted that he 
must not go; somehow he had expected 
that much support from her in order to fight 
off the insistent Colonel, who had ruled him 
so long. Not receiving it, he felt again with 
that old-time ugly consciousness of his that 
women were not to be understood, after all. 

And as for her, she softly cried herself to 
sleep because he had not slapped the 
Colonel’s face with the fifty-dollar bills 
and ordered him out of the house, her 
husband’s arm around her waist. 

That bitterness woke up with them and 
was with them both when Jack swung his 
dunnage bag over his shoulder two weeks 
later and started for the log landings of the 
upper Tulandic. They had said nothing 
about it to each other, for having but few 
words and simple to express feelings, any- 
way, the puzzling complexity of their con- 
tending emotions made them dumb. 

No one who had driven Tulandic had 
ever seen Jack Sebot as “ready and steady 
mad” as he was that spring. 

“He usually licks all strangers the first 
day,’”’ mourned “ Push”? Charley Dugan, as 
he poked the puffiness under one eye, “and 
all that’s in the line of business, but to lick 


“ 
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an old friend like me because I stopped at 
the wangan fire to thaw the ice out of my 
boot is not what makes the heart grow 
fonder, Mary dear. I’ve allus contended 
that the only kind of a splice a river-man 
ought to know anything about is the splice 
of a warp line, and Jack Sebot is provin’ out 
that I ain’t no liar.” 

But though Jack Sebot’s men cringed 
under his fists and cowered beneath his 
black looks that spring, they came loyally 
into ‘‘the harness,” like a cart horse under 
the goad. They were working for old Jack, 
they were racing the new gang of the hated 
“pulp-stuff fellers,” and a little extra harsh- 
ness didn’t count. 

It will be a long time before the story of 
that drive is not the staple topic along the 
Tulandic. 

In the streams, the lagoons, the marshes 
and the river, the water was bubbling and 
roaring under the ice when Jack Sebot 
arrived at the headwaters, but the black ice 
still held. He ordered every stick of the saw 
log drive to be rolled out upon the ice. And 
then he shook his two fists at the sun rolling 
in the April mists and growled: 

“Take your time and be hanged to ye! 
Jack Sebot don’t wait your movements this 
spring!” 

He carried the dynamite himself, either 
because he would trust no other or because 
he would ask no other to take the risks. 
With mealsack pack stuffed with the grim 
sticks, he clambered over ridges or rocks and 
waded the icy water, scrambled over log 
piles and crashed on down the river through 
the tangled growth. Day by day Annihila- 
tion rode upon his shoulders. Every minute, 
every slip of his foot, every possible mis- 
chance of rolling log or crackling ice cake 
was a finger pressed to the trigger of Doom. 

Men dodged away when they saw him 
coming with his horrid burden. 

Men ran far when they saw him crouched 
beside his little fire, thawing the frost-stif- 
fened explosive o’ mornings. 

Boom and crash! He ripped open his 
streams and the logs came tumbling down 
the black water. 

Boom and crash! He split the ice-pack 
in the river gorges. 

The head of the saw log drive was twenty 
miles down the Tulandic before the pulp 
stuff boss had his first logs in the main river. 
Jack Sebot raged on ahead, his grim pack 
on his back and the echoes of his dynamite 
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rolling among the mountains like the roar 
from a battle. 

The cook moved his wangan camp each 
day—and those who know anything of the 
head of a drive know that it’s twice as often 
as headquarters are usually advanced. 
When it was too dark to work, men staggered 
down river for miles to find the wangan, 
stumbling through the darkness, their cant- 
dog hooks rattling at their ears. Men ate 
at all hours. The beans never ceased steam- 
ing in the big kettles and the coffee was never 
cold. Never less than four, sometimes five 
meals in the day—or night—did a man eat. 

“Tt’s grub, not sleep, that counts on a 
drive,” was Jack Sebot’s maxim. Men who 
rolled into blankets at eleven. in the night, 
their wet boots stiffening on their feet in the 
April frosts, were routed out at two in the 
morning to eat again and tramp away to 
shallow ledge or gorge to be ready to wade 
and “‘card” and roll at the first peep o’ day. 

The poem that Larry Gorman, poet laure- 
ate of Seboomook, composed on that drive 
has been sung often since. It was not sung 
then. No one of Jack Sebot’s men had voice 
left either day or night except to huskily call 
for “‘more beans.” 

The ballad started off this way: 


“Come all ye good white-water men, come 

listen unto me! 

Tis all abowit Tulandic drive and how 
she run so free, 

*Tis all abowit Tulandic drive, hellfire 
went ahead 

Piled on th’ back o’ Roarin’ Jack—and 
we niver went to bed.” 


There were seventeen verses in the song, 
but only room, alas, for this one in the 
story. 

It’s not to be known who thought up the 
plot, for city men’s enterprises have many 
heads to put together and long heads at that 
—and the heads have close mouths. 

It is known that when the saw log drive 
was half way to Seeboois Lake, its head 
choking the river from shore to shore and a 
very formidable stumbling-block in the way 
of the pulp drive army who now came roar- 
ing behind, a man came to Jack Sebot one 
day and by hinting at mysterious things 
got him to go secretly to meet another man— 
a man whose garments were so smart that 
Jack kept looking up and down curiously 
while he talked and was so intensely occu- 
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pied by the clothes that he gathered only 
slowly what the man said. 

“If it’s to jine drives that ye’re now pro- 
posin’, it’s not to me but to them that hire 
me you should be goin’ with your talk,” 
broke in the boss driver, at last realizing the 
drift. ‘‘ But it’s pretty late in the day you’re 
comin’ with that talk—after you have 
bragged so much about your army.” 

“‘Big bodies move slowly,” said the man, 
“so do big corporations. There are law- 
suits and all that sort of thing that you would 
not understand even if I were to explain— 
but they all keep us big fellows from agree- 
ing and arranging things. It has got to be 
arranged quickly, for the drought waits for 
no man. You are a smart chap, Mr. Jack 
Sebot, and it looks as though you would 
beat us to Seeboois dam and get the driving 
pitch ahead of us, after all. That’s being 
honest with you, as you can see. And we are 
not fools enough to try to tell you that there’ll 
be water a-plenty left for us after you get 
down. There has been miscalculation, Mr. 
Sebot, and we are behind the game. It 
ought to please you—that compliment. 
We’ve got to get this drive down. Next 
year the Legislature will give us our rights 
on this river. This year it must be between 
us as men. You’ve got fifty men and are 
working ’em to death. We’ve got one hun- 
dred. Let us do your work, you take it easy 
and draw pay from now on and we'll send 
all logs along together and pay for the sort- 
ing at Pea Cove.” 

““You’ve spoke too late for a jine, mister,” 
said Jack doggedly. He shifted his meal- 
sack pack uneasily on his shoulders and 
stamped his soggy shoes in which the water 
gurgled, making as if to go. 

“A thousand dollars to you if you don’t 
work your men to death as you’re doing,” 
cried the man, watching the boss driver’s 
face narrowly. 

“That’s a small interest on two million 
feet of pulp wood hung up a season,” said 
Jack, his eyes gleaming. 

“Two thousand, then,”’ snapped the man, 
flushing. ‘‘Two thousand and you to give 
us ” 

“Heft that bag,” said Jack, swinging the 
sack off his shoulder and holding it toward 
the man, who seized its strap, as though 
wondering if this were Sebot’s wallet. 

“There’s forty pounds of dynamite in 
there,” went on Jack calmly, “all rigged 
with percussion caps and if——” 
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The man was white and acted as though 
he were going to loose his grip on the sack. 

“ And if ye should drop it ” he grabbed 
the sack away from the man, and smiled 
and waggled his head deprecatingly. 

“And they do say as how capped dyna- 
mite ain’t safe a minute,” went on Jack. 
““Ye'd best not stay ’round here any longer, 
for there’s no knowin’ what may happen.” 

He gave the sack a toss ’round his head 
to settle it back on his shoulders and the 
man uttered a hoarse grunt of fear and 
started away running. 

“It’s well for them that think they can 
hold Seeboois dam against us to know that 
I’m comin’ with a friend on my back,”’ said 
the boss to himself, looking after the man. 
“Oh, I’ve played cards in my day, my 
hearties, and here’s a hand that will call your 
bluff.” 

Not a day passed that new men didn’t 
come up the Tulandic, men who tramped, 
men that poled bateaus, all on their way to 
reinforce the desperate army of the pulp 
wood drivers. The haggard men of Sebot’s 
crew were in no humorous mood, but they 
laughed as these men went struggling past, 
flung them nasty taunts and would have 
welcomed retorts that called for prompt 
trouble. 

But the men who were hitting the up-trail 
may have had instructions. At any rate, 
they returned soft answers and loaned to- 
bacco and retailed down-country news—and 
it’s a savage man, even though a man be as 
savage as Jack Sebot’s crew was that spring, 
who cannot be disarmed by gossip. 

Most of it was bawled. But after a time 
some of it was whispered to Sebot’s men. 
At first they swore soulfully among them- 
selves. But when day by day the same com- 
munications were whispered by different 
men, they wagged their heads after the man- 
ner of the world that is ready to believe what 
had been previously feared, and said, one 
to another: 

“It’s just as every one that knowed ’em 
said would happen when he took to the drive 
again—because she was allus_nat’rally 
flirty.”’ 

For the burden of all the gossip lugged up 
the river was: “ Jack Sebot’s wife has gone 
wrong!”’ 

It was a week or more before Jack Sebot 
heard the whisper of it and by that time even 
the spruces and the pines seemed to be mur- 
muring it to each other as they nodded their 
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tufted heads together in the driving winds. 

It was a vague word that his ear caught 
and he snorted contemptuously in the gray 
beard that had sprouted since he had left the 
cottage. 

Then he heard it again, he hardly knew 
how and where, for the air seemed soaked 
with it, as his ragged clothes were soaked 
by the spume of the river and the mists of the 
air. 

And then the little ache that had been in 
his heart ever since that night when she 
didn’t stand forth and say the passionate 
word that he had been hungry to hear from 
her began to stir itself, and he realized 
numbly that it had been there all the time 
since he had sent the first dynamite cartridge 
thundering under the black ice and had 
sworn brutally and soulfully when the ruin 
came crashing around him. 

For he wasn’t a man who understood 
women and he had pondered and wondered 
and suspected motives and feared for reasons 
and suspected again, and in his dreadful 
horror and doubt and fear had gone stamp- 
ing down the river, raging at the sullen sun 
and fondling his hideous load. 

The gray was in his hair, to be sure, and 
he should have reflected with the calm 
reason of a man. 

But the tumult in his heart was that of 
rash youth, for he was loving for the first 
time in his life—loving with the jealous greed 
of little things that questions every motive. 
And woven all through the texture of his 
passion was fear—the fear of a man who is 
afraid that he has won too much from good 
fortune. And most of all he realized that, 
with his years dividing them, he had not 
yet been able to see into the depths of the 
young heart that had been given to him. 

His friends, with the frank cynicism of 
of the woods, long before had told him it 
would be this way. In the,simple serenity of 
their little home he had been ashamed to 
ponder on such slanders. But now he was 
back again in the wild life—in the life in 
which of old he had sneered at love and 
trust and good women. The wild life had 
filled so much of his life! The home life had 
been so short! 

Men looked at him with strange narrow- 
ings of their eyes and covert grins under 
their ragged beards. The mumble of sup- 
pressed voices followed after him when his 
back was turned. He took to studying his 
grim and grizzled face in the pools and 
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wondering why he had dreamed a handsome 
girl could care for such as he. 

As days went on the vague rumors, 
passed from mouth to mouth, grew by that 
well-understood impetus of gossip into un 
reserved declarations. And no one seemed 
to hold himself responsible for those declara- 
tions. Yet they were accepted as the truth 
and as the truth they were given to him 
when at last his iron self-repression snapped. 
It seemed to him that he was striking her in 
the face with insult when he deigned to 
notice their slanders. 

He realized that his doing it was a sign 
that his trust in her had weakened. That 
feeling alone would have crazed him, but 
the malice in their looks, the secret bite of 
words unheard but always following at his 
back, the horror of it that any one could find 
words of shame to say about her—all united 
to make a madman of him; and as a mad- 
man he rushed among them at last at the 
wangan fire. 

“Damn your lyin’ souls,” he howled, 
“‘you’ve had it over behind my back long 
enough. Now out with it. Out with it, you 
sneakin’ pups. Out with it!” 

He swung his ominous sack off his back 
and poised it over the fire. 

‘“‘In she goes when the first man moves. 
Out with it! It’s about my wife! Tell and 
prove it, or we’ll go to hell together!” 

And with starting eyes and white lips they 
did tell it—eyeing him and his grim sack. 
They told it with all the details that had 
been caught up out of the dust of rumor and 
hardened into current fact by the beating of 
many tongues. They gabbled, pointing 
their fingers over the trees toward his home, 
trying to take the curse off themselves, try- 
ing to turn his mind to another victim. 
They were cowards then without a redeem- 
ing trait, for they knew Roaring Jack Sebot 
too well to gainsay him—him and his meal- 
sack. And such was the desperate eagerness 
of their self-exculpation, that when he 
whirled and left them they had beaten con- 
viction through his maniacal rage. He bore 
away the burden of the awful sack on his 
back, but he bore in his breast a more awful 
burden still. 

The cowards sighed and murmured, as 
men who had missed death by a hair. 

“‘He’s hittin’ the trail for home,” gasped 
a man by the fire. 

They all looked into the blaze without 
speaking. 


’ 
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That night a big bateau came up the 
river, six men rowing with splashing haste. 
The man of the smart attire urged them 
from the stern, a profane and impetuous 
coxswain. 

At daylight he came up with the boss of 
the pulp wood drive. 

““We’ve stampeded him and his devilish 
bag of dynamite,” he snorted. ‘The rest 
of ’em are nothing but steer calves. I’ve got 
ten men with rifles at Seeboois dam. Now— 
ram her through!”’ 

They had raked the section with a fine- 
tooth comb for men that season. Even the 
men of the spool wood mill had been coaxed 
away by the bonus wages of the pulp men. 
And Martin McDougall, too old for the 
drive anyway, was bemoaning the loss of 
his leg, that had been caught weeks before 
in a squirming bight of the snub line and 
ground off against the great post. Even he 
could have earned driver’s wages that 
spring. 

Upon Martin, sitting in his little house 
under the hill one evening, burst a man 
toward whom Martin calmly turned the 
reflector of his lantern. 

“Ah, but you’re after more men, are ye, 
Jock ?” he inquired, placidly. ‘‘ But haven’t 
ye caught word o’ my acceedent? I canna 
go.” 

“Rum, Martin, give me rum!” roared the 
man. “You always have it about you.” 

““There’s a gude bit draught in the black 
bottle alaft in the cupboard,” returned 
Martin. “But, mon, ye do seem queerish 
to-night!” He surveyed the rags of Jack 
Sebot’s clothing, the face working wildly 
under its tangle of beard, the bloodshot 
eyes. 

‘Set doon your pack, mon,” he went on, 
“and rest a wee bit.’ 

Sebot drove the bottle down onto the 
table, empty now, for he had sucked at its 
neck until it was dry. It crashed into flying 
fragments. 

“Rest?” he cried in a voice that was 
almost a squall. “No, rum! I have run 
sixty miles from the Tulandic here. I 
haven’t slept. I haven’t eat. But I don’t 
want rest. Oh, no! Oh, no! I want rum. 
I want nerve. I’ve got it out of your bottle, 
old man. Now for it!” 

“Why, mon, ye’re in a waur state than I 
noteeced at first,’ said Martin, holding up 
his lantern and blinking astonished eyes. 
*“Ye’re no fit, mon, to go before your bonny 
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wife to-night. Bide here wi’ me. The drive 
has been bad for ye, mon, for ye’ve got the 
drink de’il in ye again, Jock. Too bad for 
the bonny wife!” 

‘“*Wife!”? Sebot snarled the word, rolling 
his lips from his teeth. “Wife!” He 
shrieked the word this time and whirled and 
drove out of the room, his spike-soled boots 
raining slivers behind him. “‘Rum, old 
man, that’s what I wanted,’* he bellowed 
back. ‘‘ Now for it!” 

Old Martin stood balancing on his one 
leg, where he had drawn himself up, and 
blinked with puzzled gaze into the night 
framed in his open door. 

*“What de’il has come along wi’ him from 
the deep woods I know not,’ mused Martin. 
“He is one that needs the strong hand on him 
this night. And no man in this settlement 
near at hand but old Martin, trimmed this 
way like a spruce saw log! But he shall no’ 
harm that bonny wife.” 

He hopped into a corner of the room, 
seized the stout ash crutches that he had 
whittled for himself, and went down the 
road with a swing and a hop, making haste 
in his own poor way. 

He heard the roaring voice as the husband 
approached the door. He heard the crash 
of the door when Sebot kicked it in. He 
heard the taunts and the accusations he 
heaped on her. They grew more distinct 
and more understandable as the old man 
drew near, hurrying. 

“Oh, the wickedness o’ that,’”’ gasped the 
old man. ‘Oh, the black fiend that has got 
him!” He grasped his crutches in his hand 
and hopped into the room, where she was 
facing the raging man, shrinking in a corner, 
cowering in her white night gear, brushing 
her hair away from her eyes, that were wide 


and glowing in her horror. , 
“Is he here? Is he here?” screamed the 
husband. ‘‘Ye needn’t lie to me! Ye 


needn’t try to fool me with your wide-open 
eyes. I know! There’s nothing that I don’t 
know! I know better than to let ye talk to 
me and wind me around your finger again. 
Ye wanted me to go away! Ye did! Ye 
can’t deny it! Your tongue can’s help ye 
out of the hole your wickedness has dug!” 

‘But there’s ither tongues in this place 
that can, Jock Sebot,” shouted Martin. 


The maniac swung slowly, his menace the 
greater because he moved with such grim 
deliberation and spoke so low. 

“T’m not after you, Martin McDougall,” 
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he gritted. “I’m after the one that has done 
it tome. In two minutes she and me is goin’ 
to start for hell together, and here’s the stuff 
that will open the hole in the ground for us. 
Dynamite, Martin McDougall, dynamite! 
Off with you on your three legs. Two 
minutes!” 

One glance did the cripple cast on the 
woman and every muscle in him grew taut. 

“Ye canna scare me with all your words 
and all the de’il’s thunder ye’ve got in your 
bag,” declared the old man doughtily. 

“Then one more starts with our party,” 
said Sebot and he bent forward to unloose 
the shoulder straps of his pack. 

The next instant the old man struck him 
with one of the ash crutches—struck a blow 
that “‘plocked” dully like an ax in wood. 
Sebot went crumpling down on his face. 
The awful pack was poised on his back and 
did not strike the floor. 

“McDougall, you have killed my hus- 
band,” screamed the woman and ran at him 
like a fury, but with his crutch he fended 
her off. The man was on the floor motion- 
less, and Martin leaned and put his broad 
hand on the prostrate shoulder. 

“No,” said he, quietly. “Jack Sebot’s 
hard head with a cap to cover it is not 
broken so easily, my lass.” 

He knelt and cut the lashings of the pack 
and pushed it from him carefully. Then he 
kneeled on the man’s body, for he had 
begun to stir a bit and moan. 

“Listen, lass. Some one has _pricked 
poison into this man—and it was always 
easy to boil, was the blood o’ Roaring Jack 
Sebot. They’ve made him lose his head— 
they’ve made him lose his grip on the drive, 
they’ve made him desert and leave behind 
his honor he’s won as a braw workin’ man 
up there. He’s no fit to be trusted there 
more. He’s a lunateek. If I had me twa 
legs, it’s I that would go, and tell ’em and 
put the lie back to them as told it. It’s only 
my tongue that I have, lass, to tell him the 
renegade he has been to doubt ye—I that 
have sat in my window all these days and 
watched your comin’s in and gangin’s oot— 
the best and the truest wife man ever had. 
I can tell him all that. I can mak’ him roll 
and grovel in the dirt at your feet; I can 
blister his heart wi’ tellin’ him o’ it. But you 
—you must be the true wife in this his sore 
trouble. It’s you awa’ to the drive to tell 
Jock Sebot’s men the truth—and they’ll 
sweep clean the Tulandic region of these 
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de’ils that have filled his heart wi’ this black- 
ness for purposes of their own. It’s my 
nephy boy that will put you on the back of 
the old white horse and lead him for you. 
Go, lass. Go fast, for the love of the hus- 
band whose self and good name they’re 
stealin’ from you—go quick, for the love of 
the just God, before he is awake again.” 

It was many days afterward before Jack 
Sebot was awake again—awake to realize 
what had happened, awake to listen to the 
old man who had nursed him through it all 
and who now began to talk to him. And as 
that talk went on, and the knowledge of 
what Jack Sebot knew was truth came to 
him in all its mingling of glorious realiza 
tion and bitterest truth, he beat his ban- 
daged head against the wall and screamed 
appeals for forgiveness to the empty air. 
And still old Martin talked on, and at last 
out of the bitter travail a new man was born, 
and that new man, wearing the outward 
guise of Jack Sebot, took the uptrail one day 
with old Martin doggedly clinging to a horse 
that followed at the heels of Sebot. 

When at last they approached Seeboois 
River they heard from afar the roar of its 
waters in beloowing echoes among the 
trees. 

“The gate is open! The drive is through 
the dam,” gasped Sebot. 

He dropped the halter of the horse and 
ran like a wild man to the river, crashing 
straight through the underbrush of the 
copses. 

In ten minutes Martin, sitting impatiently 
on his horse, heard him coming, crashing 
back. He came leaping, screaming, weep- 
ing, blubbering and cheering. 

‘God bless her—God bless ’em! They’ve 
all got the X double L on ’em, Martin, dar- 
lin’. They’re all our logs. It’s our drive 
that’s through first—our drive, Martin, man. 
They’ve done it. It was her that kept my 
good boys to the head. Oh, let me lay my- 
self down here where they can all walk on 
me as they come along with her. Let me be 
where they can spit on me and call me rene- 
gade.” 

“It’s no great fashed am I to know it,” 
said Martin sturdily. ‘‘And mighty glad I 
should be to see them walk on you for the 
good of your folly but that they’ve all got 
spikes in their butes. So up and on, Jock, 
my man. I'll do it for you as I said I’d do 
it.” 

Many hours later the head of the drive 
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came sweeping down on them with a boister- 
ous hilarity at seeing them that gave no time 
for their questions nor Sebot’s faltered pro- 
testations. 

“Give it all up to her, Jack, after this,” 
yelled a red-whiskered, red-shirted giant, 
throwing his arm around Sebots neck. 
“She’s the girl to put life in a drive! She’s 
put the great Americanized kibosh onto pulp 
stuffers. Why, man, they’re after pulp wood 
to make paper to print lies on—it’s their 
bus’ness. You let ’em sluice ye! You left 
us guessin’. Not one of us is fit for a boss 
when there’s an army against us with guns 
in their hands and blood in their eyes! They 
had two headworks to our one for the tow 
across the lake, Jack. They had us beat. 
They had guns and an injunction from tne 
court to hold us away, and we didn’t know 
where we were at in twenty-four hours after 
you left. And then she came—three cheers 
for Her!” The tree tops shuddered as the 
roar swept up through them. “She came 
and she told us what that lie had done to you 
and to her. And when they saw us comin’ 
they knew that we meant business. Guns 
and injunctions! Is Jack Sebot’s drivin’ 
crew, bossed by Jack’s wife, afraid of guns 
and injunctions? They ain’t stopped run- 
nin’, Jack! They knowed they had no right 
there You can’t hire men up this way to 
fight for a lie and against a woman! They 
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ain't stopped runnin’, Jack. And the X 
double L drive is runnin’ free in Seeboois 
River, by Judas, and God is at he Old 
Stand and the devil’s tail 1s pinched in the 
sluiceway gate at Seeboois dam.” 

The crew went roaring away down the 
stream, but at the bend of the tote road a 
man shouted back: 

“She’s comin’ up there #@ways, 
Get down on your knees, man!” 

It was old Martin she saw, and he only, 
in the road. He hobbled to her and drew 
her away from the men who were bearing 
her in a litter as though she were a queen. 

‘Follow up the little burn, here, till you 
come to the big stone,” he said softly, a 
choke in his tones. ‘‘ Behind the big rock 
you'll find a man doon on his face, his mouth 
in the leaves for fear he’ll bawl like a baby, 
and they'll all hear him. Go to him and lift 
him up, for it’s only your hands that can 
mak’ him stand up again amang men. Lift 
him up. He’s awfu’ sorry, God 
awfu’ sorry—there must be a better word 
for it, but puir old Martin hasna’ got it on 
his tongue. And when ye lift him up, lass, 
ask him to put his arms around you and kiss 
you—for if you should say else to him, he’d 
die from the grief o’ it.” 

He gently kissed her forehead and pushed 
her into the mouth of the little path. 


Jack! 
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LOVE 


By Jeanie Peet 


OVE is a pleasing pastime 
—Matter of rose and ring ;— 
Love is a jest for frolic hearts ; 


List to the songs they sing! 


love is a draught of aloes, 
Love is a lesson deep 


(How we may guard the treasure 


Given to all to keep). 


Love is a cruel sorrow, 


Love is the heart of rest; 


Love is a fearful madness ; 


Love is our worst—and best. 


Love is the isle of visions 


(Let us, O Love, set sail!) 


Love is the test of heroes ; 


Love is Life’s Holy Grael. 
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ESSA HEY sat in the shade of the 
BS @) old Frau-tree in Pappy Corn’s 
Bas yard. The June sunlight 
mottled the ground with 


SP a steady hum of bees among 
the roses and honeysuckles. 

“Hit’s er fine large day,” 
Pappy. 

“So it is,”’ agreed the stranger. 

“When the heavens and the yearth works 
tergether, they kin do grand things. Some- 
times in th’ drought of summer, th’ skies 
seems ter fergit her, an’ in winter they air 
hard an’ cold ter her; bet ‘long in th’ 
spring th’ yearth begins ter heave her 
breast; she flings out sad little flower-kisses 
ev’ywhar. Ever take notice, Mister, how 
puny an’ pale th’ fust spring blossoms air? 
They don’t hev th’ color an’ passion of roses 
in June. They air th’ yearth’s maiden con- 
fession of love. But somehow they wins th’ 
heavens back ter her. Then th’ sun shines, 
th’ frost turns ter dew, an’ them two begins 
ter work tergether fer th’ glory of God. 
This mornin’, jest afore daybreak, they hed 
what we calls er storm. Really, I reckon hit 
were er sort of weddin’ frolic. I heerd th’ 
wind leap up from som’ers, an’ I seen th’ 
little stares lookin’ pale an’ skeert through 
rips in th’ flyin’ clouds. Th’ lightnin’ 
flashed an’ th’ trees on Blood Mountain were 
jest rarin’. Then th’ East brightened some 
more, ez ef day sed: 

“Hold on! I’m comin’!’ 

“Bet th’ wind an’ clouds boomed right 
erlong same ez ef thar’d never be ’nother 
day. Things went turrible black, an’ thet 
little tablecloth of light in th’ East wan’t er 
circumstance ter th’ hot darkness. Then th’ 
rain begun ter fall with er cackle of hail in 
hit. Yo’ never hear sech er row. Hit were 
an hour afore th’ sun could bust through an’ 
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git th’ best of th’ rucus. Bet, Lord, sir, when 
he did, ev’ything glistened brand new. This 
Valley were like er little catechism of th’ 
new heavens an’ th’ new yearth. Them 
mountain peaks herded up agin th’ bright 
sky like er cloud of mighty witnesses ter 
what air everlastin’. Th’ meadow down 
thar by th’ creek were thet little psalm which 
tells of th’ green paster beside th’ still water. 
Th’ wheat field on t’other side swung er 
hundred sheaves of harvest notes in th’ 
breeze. An’ ter crown hit all, I seen er 
woman standin’ on th’ aidge of hit like Ruth 
in th’ Bible tale. Ter my mind, Mister, 
Ruth were th’ pruttiest an’ sweetest woman 
thet ever stepped inter them old Scriptures. 
An’ she were er good gal, too. She acted 
mighty free an’ natchel when she crept in 
thar an’ lay down agin th’ feet of Boaz, 
Bet them innercent ways wuz allowable 
then, becase hit wan’t th’ style ez’tis now ter 
damn love with so many bad names. 

‘Well, sir, when I seen thet woman stand- 
in’ out thar this mornin’ in th’ wheat field, 
I got er vision of how she summed up th’ 
whole thing. The promise from th’ moun- 
tain top, th’ peace thet is in this Valley, an’ 
thet song which th’ yaller wheat heads never 
really sings when they wave in th’ wind—hit 
were all thar in her face, so brown an’ thin 
thet her very speret seemed ter shine through 
like er blue-eyed gospel of heaven. She hed 
th’ look of real happiness. Yo’ know fer th’ 
most part we borrows happiness fer er day 
er two from some notion we git of things this 
side or t’other side of th’ grave, an’ hit don’t 
last becase we jest borrowed hit. Bet th’ 
joy on thet woman’s face were constitutional, 
b’longed ter her, same ez t’other folks owns 
ther troubles. She didn’t git hit by prayer 
an’ fastin’, bet by livin’ like er lark in th’ 
heaven of-her own mind. 

“T knowed in er minit thet she were Alec 
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Roode’s wife, ‘Little April we used ter call 
her, fer she air th’ only woman in th’ Valley 
thet’s kin ter hit in th’ speret.” 

The stranger sighed and settled himself 
with deeper content. He understood that 
the preface was nearly done now and that 
the story was about to begin. But Pappy 
was not to be hurried. 

“Thar’s more prose an’ poetry in nater 
an’ human nater ’an yo’ kin ever find in 
books,” he went on leisurely. “This Valley 
air one sweet madrigal of light an’ song ter- 
day; bet sometimes hit’s all prose—jest dirt 
an’ timber, corn an’ pertaters. Same way 
with folks. Some men reminds me of col- 
umns of figgers, jest bow-legged addin’ 
merchines, runnin’ erbout ter put ther price 
mark on ev’ything. An’ some women air 
jest little white stanzas of love, wrote out by 
th’ veryhandof God. Alec Roode’s wife were 
one. What I’m fixin’ ter tell yo’ air erbout 
her, an’ hit’s fer th’ edification of yo’r soul. 

“Men an’ women, son, has th’ right ter 
love one ’nother independent of marriage, 
over an’ erbove hit, so to speak.” 

“You recommend free love?” inquired 
the stranger perversely. 

“Thar yo’ go, confoundin’? love with 
somethin’ thet hain’t love. We hev spiled 
thet holy word with sech talk till most folks 
cain’t tell which from t’other. Love, son, 
hain’t never ‘free.’ Hit’s bought with th’ 
best we got an’ housed with th’ best we air. 
Hit’s tidy an’ modest an’ innercent, love is, 
an’ hit allers makes fur honor an’ righteous- 
ness. When hit don’t, ’tain’t love, I don’t 
keer how much poetry yo’ write erbout hit. 
Well, th’ kind I’m tellin’ yo’ of hev been 
proved here in th’ Valley. We all know 
how Little April loved an’ stood by er man 
thet wan’t her husband, an’ we know thet 
she’s mighty nigh got er crown on her sweet 
head fer th’ way she done hit. 

“Th’ Widder Hart were Little April’s 
mother. They used ter live up th’ road a 
piece, an’ th’ fust I knowed of th’ child she 
were in short dresses with th’ waists but- 
toned so tight over her little flat breast yo’ 
could ’most see her heart beatin’ through. 
Her legs were so thin they were plum 
speretual lookin’. Bet yo’ never see sech er 
little mornin’ glory face ez she hed. I used 
ter holler ‘School butter!’ at her when she 
passed sometimes, jest ter see hit brighten 
back at me. Then she’d wave her hand an’ 
go kitin’ down th’ road like er red bird when 
you’ve been tryin’ ter fling salt on hit’s tail. 
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“She went ter school them days, an’, from 
all accounts, she went ter fergit her lessons; 
never knowed one from th’ time she started 
till she put on long dresses an’ quit goin’. 
Th’ teacher ‘lowed onst thet she looked so 
innercent an’ helpless when he ast her er 
question he felt hit were er sort of sacrilege 
ter force ideas inter her head. 

“She wan’t no fool, mind yo’, bet th’ kind 
of knowledge we hed didn’t suit th’ sky 
style of her April mind. I hain’t er doubt 
thet ef er robin could a hed speech with her, 
she’d a larnt ev’ything he telled her. Fer 
thet’s what she were—er wind-winged speret 
caught down in human flesh. 

‘“*She were inclined ter be religious, bet 
she didn’t know no more erbout bein’ 
religious ’an any other bird do; jest done 
‘nough like th’ rest of us ter git mixed up. 

“She’d go up fer prayers under ev’y prop- 
ersition th’ preacher made durin’ er revival. 
Ef he called fer backsliders she went; ef he 
invited them thet were dead in truspasses an’ 
sins ter come, she were th’ fust ter git thar. 
Then she’d lay her head in th’ curve of her 
arm, same ez er bird tucks hisn under his 
wing, an’ cling ter th’ back of th’ mourner’s 
bench, lookin’ fer all th’ world like er young 
lark roostin’ on th’ very jist of heaven in 
broad daylight. 

“T never shall fergit th’ day she let out 
what were betwixt her an’ salvation. Th’ 
preacher were steppin’ round, arfter th’ 
penitents come for’ards, encouragin’ ’em 
an’ tellin’ ’em ter hold on till they got th’ 
blessin’. At last he come ter Little April, 
settin’ on th’ very end of th’ bench. Me 
an’ Marthy were jest behind in th’ front 
pew, an’ heerd him ast her what her trouble 
wuz. 

“*TDo yo’ tell stories?’ he ast, thinkin’ 
of erbout th’ only sin sech er child would 
know how ter commit; an’ she wobbled her 
head ter let him know she did. 

“*Hev y’ told any terday ?’ sez he, closin’ 
in on her. Then I be blamed, Mister, ef thet 
little gal didn’t raise her tear-stained face 
an’ tell th’ most onreasonable thing yo’ ever 
heerd of ter prove th’ sweetness an’ foolish- 
ness of her mind. 

“This mornin’,’ sez she, ‘ez I were goin’ 
ter school, I seen er bee suckin’ er rose in 
Sally Sockwell’s yard, an’ I ‘lowed ter him 
thet th’ trumpet-vine on Pappy Corn’s 
fence were in bloom—an’ hit ain’t, sir,’ she 
wailed. She ‘lowed she’d often fooled but- 
terflies th’ same wav, an’ maybe one er two 
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grasshoppers, et she wan’t sho’ erbout 
them last. 


“Well, sir, she mighty nigh busted up thet 
meetin! Th’ other mourners gotter gigglin’ 
an’ th’ preacher didn’t know how ter com- 
fort her ’thout stultifyin’ some of his best 
doctrines. Bet ez I set thar regardin’ thet 
child, she put me in mind of Mary Frances 
an’ th’ yarns she used ter tell (only Mary 
Frances never repented of hern) an’ mer 
heart were moved. I ’lowed I'd ease her ef 
hit spiled ev’y doctrine in th’ Baptist 
Church. So I reached for’ards, ketched her 
under th’ arms, an’ lifted her back onter mer 
knees, an’ I snuggled her up clost ter mer 
breast, an’ I sez: 

**«*Tain’tnoharm ter tell jokes ter bees ner 
butterflies, honey, they hain’t fooled. Bet 
hit’s wrong ter trust folks with sech tales, 
becase folk air dullwitted, an’ they won’t 
understand.’ Well, sir, she were so pacified 
thet she jest went ter sleep right off thar in 
mer arms while th’ preacher were takin’ up 
er collection. 

“Bet thim cobweb tangles of light she hed 
in her head allers stood between her an’ our 
sense of things. All she knowed fer certain 
were how ter make bread an’ ter spin, an’ 
ter raise flowers. Anything green she teched 
were ready ter take root an’ grow. Ef she 
could a got er sprig offen th’ Tree of Life, I 
hain’t er doubt bet that she could a raised 
leaves enough fer th’ healin’ of all nations. 
An’ thar were one other accomplishment she 
hed which were greater ’an bein’ er genius. 
She knowed how ter have mercy. Ever 
thought of thet, Mister? How hit hain’t th’ 
strongest ner th’ smartest which air th’ 
most merciful, ez er rule? Bet yo’ air apt 
ter find thet sweet talent wrapped up in th’ 
heart of some frail woman without sense 
enough in her head ter count aigs th’ same 
way twice. Ther cunnin’ air, all tenderness, 
an’ th’ power they hev hain’t strength, bet 
jest goodness. Thet were Little April. She 
nursed her wood vi’lets an’ ferns same ez 
other child’en played dolls, an’ she were 
allers bestowin’ kindness upon somethin’ 
er somebody. 

“Hit takes thet kind er long time ter grow 
up. Ther little bosoms stays flat, ther legs 
stays thin, an’ ther heads air heavenly light 
of love arfter other gals of th’.same age hev 
rounded out an’ come ter er gigglin’ sense of 
what they air made for. Bet at last Little 
April jest natchelly pinked up in spite of 
herself, though she never did git no thick- 
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ness ter her. An’ then she looked more’n 
ever like er spring mornin’ in the flesh. 
Many’s the time she’ve come by here thim 
days goin’ ter th’ store arfter things fer her 
Ma, an’ I used ter hail her ez she’d pass. 
An’ she’d fetch me sech another bow ez yo’ 
never see nowheres. I’d say, ‘Heigh, 
April!’ 

“*Heigh, Pappy!’ she’d sing back. 

“Then I’d fix mer hands—jest so—ez et 
I were gittin’ ready ter ketch er stare outen 
th’ firmament”—Pappy cupped his hands, 
held them out and looked up adoringly— 
“‘fer I knowed what she’d do when she got 
down th’ road a piece. She’d turn round an’ 
blow back kisses ter me. An’, Mister, she 
looked so sweet, I hope I may die ef I 
couldn’t mighty nigh tell th’ color of ’em! 
I never shall fergit th’ fust time she passed 
arfter she married. I sez: 

“**Heigh, April!’ ez usual, an’ she sez: 

“*Heigh, Pappy!’ jest th’ same. 

“Bet ez I stood watchin’ her out of sight 
I didn’t cup mer hand ter ketch her kisses, 
an’ I want expectin’ nothin’, when she 
stopped th’ way she allers did an’ flung some 
back at me. When she seen I made no move 
ter ketch ’em, she stood still er minit, then 
she come firin’ back up th’ road ez ef she 
were mad, an’ she ’lowed: 

“*Pappy, why ain’t yo’ ketchin’ mer 
kisses terday ?’ 

“** April,’ sez I, ‘yo’ mustn’t throw kisses 
arfter yo’ air married, even ter old grand- 
daddies like me.’ 

‘She looked hard at me, th’ tears risin’ 
like spring-water in her bright eyes, an’ then 
she glinted me er smile, sorter drawed back 
ter take aim, I reckon. 

“““T will!’ she sez, an’ I be blamed ef she 
didn’t fling me erbout er dozen afore I could 
shet mer eyes. Then I jumped round an’ 
faced t’other way. 

“** April,’ I sez agin’, ‘’tain’t right, honey.’ 

“Ves, ’tis,’ she laughed, ‘an’ I’m drap- 
pin’ kisses thick on yo’, Pappy!’ 

“‘That’s th’ way she hev of sheddin’ th’ 
grace of her tender heart upon a lonely 
old man. Bet I’m gittin’ ’round th’ elbow 
of this tale too fast.” 

Pappy sighed regretfully as he returned 
to the plain trail of his narrative. 

“T were goin’ on ter tell yo’ thet when she 
blossomed out inter er ‘real maiden, all th’ 
young bucks in th’ Valley were in love with 
her. Bet she no more onderstood what they 
meant by ther attentions ’an er blue-bird 
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would onderstand th’ sentimental floppin’s 
of turkey-buzzards. Some women, son, air 
so out in th’ speret thet yo’ kain’t woo ’em 
in th’ flesh same ez yo’ would th’ common 
kind. Yo’ hev ter win ’em outen Heaven 
afore yo’ kin win ’em ter yo’ arms. Yo’ 
hev ter find yo’r own wings an’ take er nup- 
tial flight with ’em in th’ speret afore they'll 
onderstand an’ come down ter yo’. Well, th’ 
boys ’round here didn’t hev no sense of 
sech things. They were jest rompin’ young 
fellers, lookin’ fer th’ mate ther nater called 
fer. An’ so ther realities shocked Little 
April. She developed er right smart cun- 
nin’ keepin’ shet of ’em. On Sunday even- 
in’, ez she come over an’ set with me in th’ 
back-yard watchin’ th’ chickens, ’d know 
hit were becase Buck Stallin’s were expected 
at her house. She wan’t no hand fer parties, 
an’ at church she helt onter her ma like an 
unweaned child. 

“Things went on this way until Alec 
Roode made up his mind ter marry her. 
Some thinks Alec air er fine man, Mister, 
bet I hain’t never liked him. An’ ef I don’t 
do him jestice in this tale yo’ kin put hit 
down ter mer prejudices. I don’t take stock 
in er man thet has th’ disposition ter git what 
he wants even ef he has ter take hit, an’ thet 
were Alec Roode’s way. He were er good 
worker, hed er right smart property. Bet 
he could see er yearlin’ er colt in his nabor’s 
paster, which, ef he liked hit, he would hev 
ef he hed ter drive th’ owner inter bank- 
ruptcy ter git hit. He went at Little April 
th’ same way. Loaned th’ widder Hart 
money, an’ then courted her fer her daughter. 
Fer he took warnin’ from th’ way April 
treated her lovers, an’ never put hisself in 
her way. So she hed less agin him ’an th’ 
others. Ner she didn’t know no more erbout 
marryin’ ’an er lark do erbout hatchin’ 
chickens. An’ when her ma ‘lowed she 
wanted her ter marry Alec, she jest done hit 
th’ same onthinkin’ way she went inter all 
our tomfool plans fer edication, peace an’ 
happiness. 

“‘An’ now comes th’ surprise in this tale. 
Yo'd think, any body’d a-thought, thet she’d 
be miserable. Bet she wan’t. Alec were th’ 
onhappy one. At last he’d made er trade 
thet wan’t never ter profit him anything. 
Arfter they’d been married erwhile, he 
found out thet he didn’t hev April at all, 
jest th’ material evidence of her. Then th’ 
pore fool fell in love sho’ ’nough an’ tried ter 
win th’ heart of thet woman, ter ketch an’ 
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hold her speret same ez he d grabbed ev’y- 
thing else he’d wanted. Bet he couldn’t do 
hit. She didn’t hev no sense of him, so ter 
speak. He couldn’: even hurt her feelin’s; 
fer ’twan’t long till he lit in ter treatin’ her 
bad, aimin’ ter break her speret, I reckon. 
Ever saw er whirlwind try ter down er 
feather, Mister? Hit were like thet, Alec 
Roode’s tryin’ ter conquer an’ close in on his 
wife. He could skeer her mighty nigh ter 
death, bet thet didn’t do no good; jest made 
her fly higher outen his reach. Arfter er- 
while, he got skeert of her. He ‘lowed she 
wa’n’t natchel, nohow; an’ she wan’t ter 
him. He sed thet he’d went off fer whole 
days jest ter make her anxious, bet he reck- 
oned he mought ez well been bilin’ per- 
taters below fer all th’ difference hit made 
ter April. Thet were one of th’ ornery 
streaks in Alec Roode. She never called his 
name ter folks, bet he’d talk erbout his wife 
same ez he did anything elseheowned. Now 
er woman thet’s er wifeair sacred in er pecu- 
liar sense, Mister, same ez er book air when 
hit’s er Bible. Marriage hev sanctified her 
fer th’ whole world, set her arpert, dedi- 
cated her fer er high purpose, so thet she 
air ter be regarded ez holier ’an th’ most 
innercent maiden. Thet’s how come I 
couldn’t stand Alec Roode ner any man who 
speaks too free erbout his wife. Hit’s sacri 
ligious when she air ter be th’ home of his 
child’en an’ th’ temple of all his scripters. 
Bet Alec never hed th’ mind ter onderstand 
sech things. 

‘*An’ I wished yo’ could a saw April them 
times, Mister. She proved how complete- 
ly absorbed er good woman kin be all in 
herself. She were ez fur from Alec ez th’ 
mornin’ stares air from this dingy yearth. 
An’ yit she went on ez ef th’ whole of life 
were fixed up betwixt th’ rose-bushes in hér 
yard, th’ spinnin’ wheel by her ha’ath, an’ 
th’ bread-tray in her kitchen.. 

“Alec an’ April hed been married maybe 
two years when Jason Hyer, th’ hunchback, 
come ter teach th’ school at Brasstown. Th’ 
trustees didn’t know he were hunchbacked 
when they elected him, an’ when he come 
ter take charge of th’ school, thar were er 
right smart talk erbout puttin’ him out. He 
were er sight fer true, all arms an’ legs an’ 
head, no back at all, an’ what he hed were 
hunched up between his shoulders. We hed 
er meetin of th’ trustees, though, an he come 
out so brave we kept him. ‘Gentlemen,’ sez 
he, ‘I know yo’ air disappinted, an’ maybe 
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yo’ has tn rignt ter complain of mer deceit 
in not tellin’ yo’ of mer affliction when I 
applied fer th’ school, bet while I’m er col- 
lege graduate, an’ able ter do ez well by yo’ 
ez I promised, I hain’t never been able ter git 
er persition when folks knowed aforehand of 
mer misfortune. All I ast is fer yo’ ter give 
me er chanst.’ 

***Yo’ kin hev hit,’ sez I, afore old Jona- 
than Snow could git his beak in ter peck at 
th’ pore feller. 

**Thet settled things so fer ez his teachin’ 
th’ school went. Bet th’ women took er fool 
notion in ther heads, an’ he couldn’t git 
board nowhar in Brasstown. Some sed hit 
were bad luck ter hev er deformed person in 
th’ house, an’ so hit went until April Roode 
heerd erbout th’ trouble an’ sent word he 
could stay with them. Thet were April’s 
way. She were one of them sublime fools 
which God hev made especial ter fill th’ 
breach with when more sensible folks fails. 
An’ Alec were well pleased, thinkin’ of th’ 
extra ten dollars he’d git ev’y month fer 
Jason’s board. So thet, fer er time, things 
went on ez ef ev’ybody’s guardian angel 
were doin’ his full duty. April were like er 
woman thet hev hed er child borned ter her. 
She couldn’t do enough fer Jason ter make 
up ter him fer his crooked back, an’ thet little 
weevil of er man jest natchelly blossomed 
an’ braved under her kindness. He were so 
eased of his lifelong shame thet he won even 
th’ child’en, an’ he shedded some kind of 
light over ther little numbskull darkness 
which made ’em learn fast. 

“Bet yo’ never saw er season of peace iner 
neighborhood, Mister, thet thar wan’t some 
feller squattin’ in th’ midst of hit ready 
ter bust an’ spile ev’ything he can. So 
hit were in this cas. Alec Roode took 
er notion thet he smelled er mouse. He 
didn’t like fer April ter give th’ teacher biled 
aigs an’ apple sass fer his‘lunch at school; 
*lowed hit were extravagance. Then he 
went mad becase Jason talked books ter her 
in th’ evenin’. Bet thet wan’t th’ real 
trouble, hit were th’ way April listened when 
he talked. She didn’t onderstand one thing 
he sed, an’ he never could a-taught her 
nothin’; bet she jest listened so sweet an’ 
kind ter comfort Jason’s sad breast, an’ 
make him feel thet he were helpin’ some- 
body. At last Alec fairly rared when he seen 
th’ hunchback diggin’ ’round his wife’s 
rose-bushes, an’ he ’lowed thet he’d gotter 
leave th’ house. Then April showed 


what she were made outen ’sides poetry 

‘** He shall not leave this house so long ez 
he wants ter stay,’ sez she, ‘an yo’ shall not 
make him feel onwelcome. Me an’ th’ 
child’en an’ Pappy Corn air th’ only friends 
he has. His own folks air ashamed of him 
becase he’s so onsightly. I aim ter stand by 
him, an’ ef yo’ crosses me in this, I’ll leave 
merself.’ 

“That took th’ stiffenin’ outen Alec. She 
never had bucked agin him erfore, an’ he 
knowed she meant business. Also, he 
knowed she’d took up Jason jest ez she 
adopted er three-legged kitten an’ er sick 
dorg long erbout th’ same time. Bet thet 
didn’t do him no good when he seen her 
blessin’ Jason with her smile an’ conversa- 
tion. 

““*She talks more in er week ter thet 
abortion of er man ’an she ever has sed ter 
me,’ he complained ter me one day. An’ he 
mought hev sed th’ same thing erbout th’ cat 
an’ th’ dorg. Onst he ‘lowed ef he didn’t 
hev bet one leg maybe April’d keer more fer 
him. Sed he hed er good mind ter stick his 
foot in th’ gin-belt an’ see. Why, sir, he 
were jest bilin’ with love an’ spite an’ 
gen’ral cussedness. Bet he were crawlin’ 
more an’ more on his belly, so ter speak, 
afore April. Ner she wa’n’t onkind ter him; 
she jest wan’t nothin’ ter him. 

“All this time Jason were sunnin’ hisself 
in th’ middle of th’ situation, like an’ on- 
suspectin’ death’s-head. He were somethin’ 
awful ter look at in th’ face, becase he wan’t 
jest ugly, thar were a terrible brightness in 
his look like yo’ hev saw in th’ eyes of er 
creature which have been trapped an’ air 
in pain. His features were large an’ white an’ 
thin, an’ they were put tergether with sorrer, 
I reckon’, fer th’ image of him in mer mind 
make mer heart ache ter this day when I 
think of him. Hit would a-been er cross ter 
any other woman ter hev sech er skeleton 
speret eround. But what were crosses ter 
most folks were th’ very things April sunned 
her joys upon. An’ Jason worshiped her. 
Thar’s two ways fer er man ter feel when 
God hev denied him th’ rights of love. He 
kin change ter er beast ef passion or he kin 
keep safe armored in jest th’ chivalry of love. 
Jason done thet last. He hed th’ same mind 
to’ards April them old fellers hed back 
yonder in th’ past to’ards women, when they 
made er vow, tied er lady’s glove ’pon top 
of ther head-piece, an’ went forth ter battle. 
Thar were no fightin’ fer Jason ter do, pore 
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soul, bet whatever he done, he done hit in th’ 
name of April. He shed th’ light of her 
kindness fer him upon ev’y child in school. 
He bore th’ everlastin’ pain in his head 
cheerfully becase he were so glad of her. 
An’ he done er thousand things ter please 
her. Some folks mought call hit bein’ in 
love with her, bet ’twan’t th’ kind of love 
thet damns. Hit were th’ kind which canon- 
izes. Many’s th’ time, Mister, I’ve hed th’ 
chanst ter make poetry erbout what I seen 
in this Valley ef only I’'d knowed th’ singin’ 
words ter bob off th’ eends with—bet th’ 
way April an’ Jason loved one another 
would a-made th’ best poetry of all. Hit 
were poetry ready-made. An’ I hev won- 
dered how th’ whole thing would a-turned 
out ef fate hedn’t tuck er quick hand in th’ 
game. 

“Well, now, Alec Roode hed er still them 
days yonder on Double Knobs. An’ at last 
th’ revenue officers got wind of hit. One 
day two of ’em come ridin’ in ter Brasstown 
on purpose ter find hit. Nobody didn’t hev 
th’ chanst ter warn Alec becase they were 
watched so close by th’ revenue men. Bet 
they never dreamt of watchin’ th’ hunch- 
backed school teacher, an’ while Jason 
wan’t in favor of moonshinin’, he were 
ready ter do anything ter save Alec, becase 
he were April’s husband. So when he 
turned out school thet day he lit out up th’ 
mountain ter warn Alec. When Alec telled 
what happened arfter’ards, he ‘lowed he 
were asleep when Jason got thar, an’ bein’ 
sort er dazed he accused th’ hunchback of 
settin’ th’ officers on him. But then they 
heerd th’ men were comin’ an’ run outen th’ 
cove whar he hed th’ plant tergether. Alec 
took ter th’ ridge, bet Jason started back 
down th’ mountain. An’ bein’ lame an’ 
clumsy they heered him; then they seen 
him dodgin’ down amongst th’ laurels an’ 
called ter him ter stop. Bet they called 
Alec’s name, an’ thinkin’ they hedn’t saw 
him, Jason kept ergoin’. Then they shot 
him down, Mister, same ez yo’d shoot er 
rabbit. Fer thar hain’t no more desprit, 
devilish men in this world ’an revenue offi- 
cers thet hunt moonshiners ez they would 
foxes in these mountains. They’d ruther 
shoot er man anytime ’an ter go home 
empty-handed. An’ when them fellers seen 
they’ got the wrong man, they jest rid down 
th’ mountain an’ took out fer home, knowin’ 
well thet th’ law would clear ’em of th’ 
dastard deed. 
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“Alec seen what hed happened from 
whar he were hid, an’ when they were gone 


he went ter Jason. Bet th’ hunchback were 
stone-dead, layin’ thar on th’ ground er little 
shriveled body no bigger’n er child’s. In th’ 
Valley we heerd th’ shootin’, bet when we 
seen th’ officers ride back ’thout ther game, 
we ‘lowed Alec hed got off. An’ ’twarn’t till 
arfter midnight thet 1 knowed better. Then 
somebody knocked at my do’. When I 
opened hit, thar stood Alec Roode with 
Jason’s body in his arms. His face showed 
ghastly erbove his bushy beard. 

““*Pappy,’ sez he, ez he drapped down at 
mer feet with his awful burden, ‘they hev 
kilt Jason ’stid of me, an’ I don’t know what 
April air goin’ ter say when she knows!’ 
Then he busted out an’ telled me what hed 
happen. An’ he begged me ter come long 
home with him. ’Lowed he were strong 
enough ter carry th’ body, bet he were 
afeered ter meet April. 

‘“‘T went,an’ I hain’t ever saw nothin’ thet 
shook me so ez th’ way them two looked at 
one another over thet dead man’s body. 
Alec telled his wife ez fast ez he could how 
come Jason dead when she come ter open th’ 
do’ an’ seen what he laid on th’ flo’ at her 
feet. She jest stood thar in her long white 
night-dress, holdin’ th’ candle erbove her 
head an’ lookin’ at Alec ’thout sayin’ er 
word. 

““Oh, April! he wailed ter her when he 
could b’ar her eyes no longer, ‘don’t search 
me thet way. I didn’t do hit an’ I didn’t 
want hit done. I hain’t ez mean ez yo’ think 
I am, nohow. Don’t turn agin me, I say!’ 

“Then her eyes went past him for th’ fust 
time an’ they rested on me. 

“Who kilt Jason, Pappy?’ she ast. 

“*Th’ revenue men, honey. Alec didn’t 
hev nothin’ ter do with hit!’ 

“She set down th’ candle an’ sez very 
gentle: 

“*Lay him on th’ bed, Alec, I don’t 
blame you!’ 

“T lifted th’ latch an’ went out, leavin’ 
them two thar with ther curious dead. An’ 
from thet day ter this April have been ez 
kind ter Alec ez ef he were her child. When 
she seen th weakness an’ terror of his heart 
thet night, hern softened ter him same ez 
hit does ter ev’y creature thet shows hitself 
needy. She hain’t ter say properly mated, 
bet she air so simple, an’ so complete in her 
own goodness, that she don’t know th’ 
difference.” 
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AHE afternoon was at its 
close. The sun’s rim had 
sunk below the snow caps of 
the mountains, and the 
peaks of Five Fingers stood 
out grimly, like the knuckles 
of a giant fist, against a sky of angry fire. 
Down the gulch the dark night was creeping 
up from the depths of the canyon. 

Katzmann and Black, weary with their 
day’s work, started down the slope toward 
the cabin, leaving behind them that jagged, 
pitted scar-on-the-earth’s-face that bore the 
name of Montezuma, Jr. Montezuma, Jr., 
was a gold mine, standing in common par- 
lance as ‘‘ Monte.” It lay in the same belt 
with Silliman’s Adventure, which latter was 
a wonder among all the mines of the Range. 

Katzmann and Black called ‘‘ Monte” a 
“‘blamned quartz quarry”; but Benson,the 
other partner, stood strongly by his faith. 

“She’s all right, boys,’’ he had said a 
thousand times. ‘‘ Look at the pay ore that 
Silliman ships every week. And we’re on 
the same vein.” 

And a thousand times Black had shrugged 
his great shoulders and had said: “But 
Silliman’s is ten miles to the southwest. 
The vein may dip and drop to thunder be- 
tween there and here.” 

So one night Benson retorted in words 
said to have been as follows: ‘Black, old 
man, this world is a queer sort of a place. 
Nothing can disappear without leaving its 
mark. If this vein has dropped to where you 
say it hasth, ere’s still enough left in the 
cracks and fissures to make us rich. And 
again, Black, nothing ever went to thunder 
without leaving something on earth by 
which it could be remembered. That some- 
thing isn’t lost. I tell you that even if 





nine-tenths of it has gone to the devil, the 
other tenth is in ‘Monte’s’ rocks. It’s up to 
us to get it out.” 

And as Benson’s money ‘had kept 
“Monte” going, Benson’s dictum stood for 
law. 

They stopped at Angel’s Slide, where cen- 
turies ago a million tons of mountain had 
toppled from its place and had scattered 
itself down the thousand feet to the bottom 
of the gulch. 

“Benson climbed up that place once,” 
said Black. 

“Yah; I know,’ returned Katzmann. 
“Benson one dimes could anyt’ings do. 
Now he iss—what you calls him ?—gone up? 
Gone up a very long ways.” 

Black, lighting his pipe, nodded his head 
in grim assent. After a moment he spoke. 

“Benson’s cough would have torn the 
insides out of you or me three months ago. 
How is he? Worse?” 

“Two month; dot iss all.” 

“Humph!” 

Katzmann, short and square and com- 
pact, stood, with legs widely spread, staring 
absently down the Slide. 

“Tt seems strange,” Black said—‘“ this 
thing of Benson’s breakin’ up. We’ve 
been here less’n three years; and in all the 
country you’re lookin’ at now there ain’t a 
spot as big as a churchyard that Benson 
hasn’t made fit to be remembered, either by 
some such nervy deal as the hold-up mess 
with ‘Pigeon’ Jones, or by some fool trick 
like killing the bear with a crow-bar. 

“Tt was only a year ago in March that he 
butted into the safe-blowin’ gang at Colt 
Creek. He couldn’t climb onto a horse 
now, but that day he pushed ’em thirty miles 
in front of his pair o’ guns, and turned ’em 
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into the sheriff, one dead and two alive.” 

A silence fell upon them for a moment. 

Black puffed forth a great cloud of smoke. 
“Remember that fancy guitar of his, and all 
the tunes he used to play?” 

“Ach, yes! But he blay all der dimes. 
Some peoples haf been killed for so much 
blaying der guitar.” 

Black smiled. ‘‘ Easy to believe that,” he 
said. Then, with sudden gravity, “Funny, 
he ever gave it away. He loved that cussed 
guitar as hard as a man can love anything 
made of wood and cats’ guts.” 

“Yah; but der Isabella womans! Him- 
mel! She smile mit her mouth and mit her 
eyes; und Benson he say, ‘ Der guitar to you 
pelongs.’” 

‘‘A queen she was,” mused Black. ‘‘The 
best-shaped and handsomest tiger-cat of a 
woman I’ve ever seen.” 

“Vah, Yah! Of all der womans in der 
world, dot Isabella womans were a child of 
der hell itself. Und she dwist Benson her 
liddle finger around; und Benson he dwist 
her his two liddle fingers around. He-devil 


und she-devil! But der hand of Gott make: 


her horse down der canyon slip. Benson he 
nefer efen hear when dot Isabella womans 
und her horse der bottom of der canyon 
arrife at—der drop was so far down for der 
sound. 

““But now—two liddle month; und dot 
iss all. Come, or he will der scheme catch 
on, der gold you haf in your pocket, if we 
more longer stay here. He iss waiting.” 

They went down the hill. At the end of 
the path was the cabin and in its doorway 
stood Benson. 

He was marked in vivid relief against 
the darkness behind him. 

Black’s quick eyes noted every line of the 
picture, the unstudied grace of the man’s 
pose, and the suggestion, still remaining in 
the tall, gaunt figure, of the wondrous 
strength and vigor that once had marked 
Benson for a man of great deeds. 

But Katzmann, quiet and mysterious, 
knowing men as few can ever know them, 
saw the spirit behind the poise of the head, 
the indomitable will that shone in the clear 
gray eyes, the touch of bitterness about the 
finely-cut lips, and the soul-deep seam be- 
tween his brows, the mark of the fight of the 
strong mind against the weakening body. 
And, seeing these things, Katzmann mur- 
mured under his breath, “‘ Der great will of 
dot man make him so stand und look. 
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Anoder man would one month ago haf gone. 
His mind it lif, his body iss dying so very 
fast. Look up, Black, und blay your hand 
mit der bold blaying. Keep your eyes mit 
his eyes in touch all der dimes. If your face 
go red or white der scheme it go, ‘whish!’ 
und away like der fedder in der wind.” 

Benson was silent until the two men 
faced him in the doorway. “Why didn’t 
you stay all night ?” he asked, with caustic 
temper. 

“Forgot the lanterns,’”’ was Black’s easy 
rejoinder. ‘May go back later.” 

“Go on, then. I don’t carea rap what 
you people do. I could have some patience 
if you showed results; but you don’t. 

Black answered cheerily, ‘Clear the 
door, old man, and let us in. Got my pants 
pockets stuffed with bonanza nuggets till I 
feel like a Wall Street pirate. Katzmann, 
you pretty little chambermaid, light the 
lamp and let me unload.” 

“Now, in this pocket—turn her down, 
Dutchy; you'll set the house afire—this 
pocket here, and this one, and this artillery 
pocket on my hip, contain the first samples 
from the greatest pay shoot you’ll ever see. 
It’s part of the leavings after the Adventure 
vein dropped into thunder. So, Katzy?” 

“Der druth und der whole druth,” came 
the solemn answer. 

Benson, from across the table, looked 
from one partner to the other with sharp 
and painful intensity. 

Black’s knees trembled beneath the pierc- 
ing gleam of those deep gray eyes. But he 
faced it out, with Katzmann’s heavy boot- 
heel jammed hard on his foot. 

Then Benson leaned forward, his clenched 
hands resting heavily on the table and his 
eyes, unblinking in the full lamplight, fixed 
on Black’s face. ‘‘ Are you playing me for a 
d—d fool?” he asked, thickly. 

Black’s face flushed with anger. ‘The 
lantern, Katzmann,” he said, sharply. 
“We'll go back and get some more.” 

Consummate acting it was, the play of one 
strong mind against another, the masterful 
against the master. 

Weakly, with the look of doubt still in his 
eyes, Benson dropped back into a chair. 

‘What were you about to say ?”’ he asked. 

“Nothing, until you come down to the 
level,” responded the implacable Black. 
‘Katzmann, I asked for—’”’ 

“Hang the lantern!” burst in Benson. 
‘You’ve got something in your pockets. 
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Have you made the—the strike?” And the 
long, thin fingers tapped nervously on the 
table. 

“Here,” said Black, with a short laugh. 
“Look at that—and that—and that!” 
And three showers of ore rattled across the 
table-top. One piece struck the brass lamp 
base and lay rocking and glistening in the 
light. With a gasp Benson reached forward 
and seized it. 

“Thunder, boys! It’s richer than Silli- 
man’s Adventure!” : 

“Just as good. Eh, Fritz?” 

“T t’ink it was a liddle better,”’ ventured 
Katzmann. And he, having himself bor- 
rowed those scraps from Silliman for this 
express purpose, should have been compe- 
tent to judge. 

“Where does it run?” asked Benson. 

“You know the first lead, the original 
daisy that never blossomed ?” 

“ce Ves.” 

“This cuts it at thirty degrees and crops 
out by the dead pines near the creek.” 

“Four hundred feet.” 

“Yes, four hunder and twenty.” 

Benson laughed, the low, infectious laugh 
of a happy boy. “And all like this?” he 
asked, with a tremor of gladness in his tones. 

‘Some of it better.” 

“Then, so help me Harry! I'll go up 
there to-morrow if I have to crawl.” 

Black, rubbing his knotted arms with a 
piece of meal sack, gave an oblique glance 
at the imperturbed Katzmann. “You 





girl won't come?"’ 


must,” he said, jauntily. ‘Why, boy, 
it’ll be the talk of Colorado in two months.” 
But through his mind ran a question so vital 
that his heart sank steadily within him. 
How could they get the ore on the ground 
before morning ? 

Neither he nor Katzmann had thought of 
the chance of Benson climbing to the mine. 
They had no pay ore in sight, nothing but 
shattered fragments of common, low-grade 
rubbish. Their hause of cards was toppling 
before their very gaze. . 

Black caught a heliographic gleam from 
Katzmann’s eyes. Interpreted it read “ Dot 
iss easy.”” Black, with a whoop and a burst 
of “coon song,”put into execution a rough 
“buck-and-wing.” 

Benson smiled at the familiar shuffle of 
feet. “I feel like that, too,’’ he said, lightly. 
Then, with a little note of tenderness mn 
his voice, “If Queen Isabella and her guitar 
were here now, and if we hadn’t cut the 
corn-juice and the cards from our bill, what 
riot and anarchy we could have here to- 
night.”” 

Merry was the evening and, at its close, 
Benson’s “Bed, boys!” rang like an echo 
from the old days. 

The morning came, bright and clear, and 
at daybreak Black, opening the cabin door, 
stood on the threshold, looking down the 
gulch toward the great canyon. 

This man was a rugged type. Power, 
sheer overmastering animal power, lurked 
in every line of his sinewy frame. The set of 
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the square jaw and the steadiness of the eyes 
that flashed beneath the shadow of his broad 
felt hat marked him as one to brook no 
trifling. The heavy cartridge-belt and the 
butt of the great Frontier Model gleaming in 
its holster on his thigh made up the picture 
of a man before whose wrath any one not a 
fool would have scurried to the safety of a 
cyclone cellar. But the heart that beat 
beneath that soiled blue shirt was at times 
as soft as a woman’s. 

As Black stood there, his eyes fixed upon 
the bridle path that twisted roughly and 
perilously down the gulch, a dark spot, sep- 
arating from the edge of the timber a half 
mile below, started slowly up the mountain. 
With a sigh of relief the man in the doorway 
stepped into the space before the cabin and 
waved his hand. From the spot down the 
gulch a red handkerchief gleamed in the 
morning sun. 

A smile crossed Black’s face. He stepped 
into the cabin, reappearing in a moment 
with pick and shovel on his shoulder. The 
dark spot on the mountainside had broad- 
ened into a horse, with Katzmann and a 
great cornsack upon its back. Black, with 
long, swinging stride, went down to meet his 
partner. 

Katzmann looked haggard and gray. 

‘“What did he say ?” asked Black. 

“He say it was all right. But you must 
this efening pring it back.” 

Fritz had gone twenty miles by night to 
borrow a sack of ore from Silliman. For 
Benson was going that day to see the new 
vein, and the vein must be there for him to 
see. : 

The two men went up the path to the 
mine, Black bearing the heavy sack upon 
his shoulder—for no horse could climb that 
slope. And while Benson still slept and 
dreamed, they salted the claim and salted it 
well. A more acute man than Benson 
would have passed an “O. K.” upon it. 

When it was done and they had spent a 
half-hour in viewing it from every point 
of vantage, they came down again to the 
cabin. 

Breakfast was prepared with a rush. 
Benson, eager as a child, chattered continu- 
ously on the topic of the new vein. But 
Black and Katzmann were thinking and 
thinking; for Benson knew a great deal 
about mining. The bag of ore from the 
Adventure might do its work. If not— 

Black, in quest of the salt, and bending 
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toward Katzmann, caught a faint whisper. 

“Say your brayers, olt mans.” 

After breakfast they started for the claim. 
Benson collapsed before they had climbed 
twenty yards; but the others, linking their 
hands into a sling, carried him bodily to the 
very mouth of the pit and stood him there, 
weak and white and panting for breath. 

“Here’s the stuff we got out yesterday 
afternoon,” said Black, pointing to a little 
mound of ore. ‘‘ You can see that it’s all as 
good as the pieces I brought up last night. 
Now, over there”—and he pointed to the 
dead pines up the hill—“ over there is where 
it crops out on the surface, where we blew 
out the stump.” 

They carried him to the spot where lay 
the other half bag of ore. And artfully 
placed it was. A ragged ledge of quartz 
jutted up from the ground, and all about 
lay the splintered débris from the blasting 
of the day before. Here and there were 
scatterings of the ore from Silliman’s mine. 

Benson never doubted it. He threw him- 
self onto the ground and played with the 
stone like a child playing with sea shells. 
Then he looked up and laughed from pure 
boyish glee. 

“Partners,” he said, “wait till my blood 
thickens up again and I can eat and sleep 
and work, and we'll take a million out of 
this lead.” 

“Well, fellows,” he continued, wearily, “I 
must leave it to you for a week or so. Do all 
youcan. Then I'll come up, and we’ll make 
good on all this.” 

He stepped out upon a little ledge of rocks 
and stood looking down the great river 
chasm of the gulch. The beauty of his pale, 
clear-cut face was striking. 

Then they went down the mountainside 
together, Benson leaning heavily upon the 
two others. 

He was happy, for the new vein was as 
rich as Silliman’s Adventure. Yes, natu- 
rally. 

That night Black took back the borrowed 
ore, while Benson slept the sleep of a child. 

It rained the next day and for three days 
thereafter. Something in the air got the best 
of Benson and he went to bed. A day or two 
later he had a hemorrhage in the night, a 
fearful one. Black kept the room dark until 
it was over and until Katzmann had made 
everything shipshape. Then they turned up 
the lamp and looked down Benson’s throat, 
finally persuading him that his coughing had 
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burst a little vein back of his palate, and 
that it was nothing. After that he felt weak 
and sick; but his hope and enthusiasm 
climbed higher and higher. And a scientist 
emerged from a miner, and Katzmann, with 
strange instruments uncovered from the 
depths of his iron-bound chest, made sub- 
cutaneous injections of marvelous solutions 
that kept Benson’s heart beating and his 
brain clear while Death, baffled for the time, 
stood aside and planned anew. 

One night, after Benson had gone to 
sleep, Black and Katzmann, sitting in the 
kitchen, were talking of their partner. 

“How long can he last now?” asked 
Black. 

The German looked up. “One liddle 
month,” he said, slowly. “‘Und not anoder 
day. If der law of Nature it were not as it 
iss, dot last solution would forefer make him 
lif. To-day he dake two drops, fife days 
from now he must t’ree drops dake in his 
blood, und fife days more und he haf four 
drops. In one month he must haf so many 
drops dot, if I should more gif him, his heart 
would burst mit its beadings. Und den, he 
die if I gif him more, und he die if I do not 
gif him more. Der law change not for der 
sake of one liddle mans. Und Benson haf 
alretty so far gone as der doctor say last week 
he cannot four days lif. Der doctor haf der 
child-brain; he know noddings. I could 
take a mans as he haf say iss dead, und mit 
dot yellow fluid in der liddle bottle could 
pring him to life back again und make him 
lif six days. Und he iss a doctor, und I am 
Fritz, in der quartz mine. Der world iss 
upsides down. Yah?” And he laughed 
softly, this wonderful Katzmann,.and Black 
felt weak before the uncanny knowledge of 
the man. 

At the end of a long silence Black said: 

“As you say, he’ll go out in a month. 
We’ve got to make him die decent when he 
does die.” 

“What you means? He cusses?” 

“Yes; he curses every time he opens his 
mouth; and such ungodly cursin’, too. Not 
only that, but his mind is a sewer. When he 
talks of the things that he’s done in his life 
out here, he picks out the things that have 
given him the name he’s got now, the bad 
things, the ones that other people would lock 
up and say nothin’ about. It makes me 
shiver to hear a dyin’ man talk like he talks.” 

“Dot iss so; but what you do?” 

“T don’t know, Fritz. We can’t preach to 
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him. Preachin’ or arguin’ makes him worse. 
But he mustn’t die swearin’ at every- 
body and everything. There’s a long com- 
mandment about that sort o’ thing, and it 
ain’t in the church books for nothin’.”’ 

Then Katzmann spoke. “I t’ink I know 
der scheme,” he said, thoughtfully. “I t’ink 
it must pring him straight.” 

“ How?” 

“‘Come close, mein friend, und I tell you. 
You know der boy keep a letter al] der dimes, 
keep him in der book mit der gold on its 
back. Somedimes he read it when he t’ink 
we see him not at all. Understand? Yah? 
Some womans haf write him dot letter. She 
lif back in der States, und Benson when he 
haf blenty money he go back dere for her.”’ 

“Now, Benson t’ink der mine goot for 
t’ousands of dollars. Make him send for der 
girl to come here. Und den he lif decent, 
enough long to—to—” 

“To die?” 

“Yah, enough long to die.” 

‘But suppose the girl won’t come ?” 

“Ach! You understand not at all. Ben- 
son he write, ‘Come.’ We wait sefen— 
eight—ten days; und you gets dot letter 
what Benson keeps in der book und you 
write shust like it was her writings. Und 
you write, ‘I come,’ und when he die he die 
happier as he lif, waiting for dot girl. Un- 
derstand now, thick heads? Yah?” 

“Ves, but that’s a _ 

“Sh! You was more worse as Benson. 
But iss it not goot ?” 

“Hanged if I know. You’re in deep 
water, Fritz, devilish deep water. Wait till 
morning. I can’t tell you now.” 

“As you say, mein friend. 
himmel! Es ist goot!” 

The day after was Sunday, and more from 
rude instinct than from any suggestion of 
piety the men staid away from the mine. 

Black, with some misgivings, had esigni- 
fied approval of Katzmann’s plan of refor- 
mation, and after breakfast Fritz and 
Benson talked together in the front room 
while Black molded rifle bullets on the 
kitchen stove. 

After something more than an hour Fritz 
came out, closing the door behind him. 

“His schleepiness iss mit him,” he said, 
nodding back toward Benson’s room, “und 
he no more cuss for one day or two. Den I 
will again mit him talk.” 

“When does he write the letter?” Black 
asked, a little grimly. 
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The letter, damp and rumpled, lay under his cheek. 


“He haf alretty write him,’ answered 
Fritz. ‘‘Und I say you send him to-day.” 

Black held out a grimy hand. Fritz gave 
him the letter. 

“I’m the girl, you see,” said Black. ‘I’ve 
got to answer this, and I must know what it 
says.” 

It was long, and he read it twice. Then he 
folded it and slipped it into the envelope. 

“T see my name is Blanche,’’ he said, 
slowly. “Sounds something like Black; but 
I think it means white. If I thought she’d 
do white, I'd stick on a stamp and send it 
through. But we can’t risk it; she’d never 
come.” 

Fritz was finishing the run of bullets. He 
shook his head when Black held the letter 
toward him. 

“Tt is enough for one wrong mans to see 
der insides of dot boy’s heart. Und I haf 
seen his face when he was do der writings.” 

The stove lid was off and Black dropped 
the letter onto the glowing embers. For a 
moment it writhed and gurled. Then the 
flames shot up around its edges and through 
a ring of fire they read: 

‘Miss Blanche M. Wesley, 

Worcester, Mass.” 

Hardened though he was, Black’s breath 
drew with a sharp hiss between his teeth. 
For he knew what was in the letter and what 
it meant to him who had written it. 

Seven days passed. Benson was going 
down like a candle, and the light of his life 
wavered and faltered as the taper’s flame 
does in the wind. 

Katzmann, with his marvelous power 


over men, had triumphed over Benson. The 
week had gone without an oath or a com- 
plaint. He had lifted the curtain that for 
many years had hidden from his fellows the 
life that he had lived before his coming to 
the West. From Isabella and the card 
tables and the faro lay-out, his talk came to 
be of a mother and a “kid brother,” and of 
duck-shooting in the sounds of North Caro- 
lina, of cruises in a great white yacht among 
the islands of the West Indies, and of the 
days when he and a Japanese lieutenant 
crushed an insurrection in a South American 
republic. 

On the morning of the tenth day Benson 
called for Black. The rugged giant entered 
the room with a smile that hid a multitude of 
discomforts. He knew well enough what 
was coming. 

“Black,” said the sick man, “‘ you remem- 
ber the letter you mailed for me.” 

“Sure,”’ said Black. “Letter to a girl.” 

“Ves, a letter to a girl.”” And what little 
blood was in him mounted to his cheeks. 

“Well,” he went on, ‘‘it’s a long run to 
Worcester, but the answer may be here. Is 
your work so that you—” 

“Fritz is saddling the horse, now, pard- 
ner; and if I don’t fetch your letter back it’s 
because it’s hung up between there and 
here. I’m goin’ in less’n ten minutes.” 

Benson’s face lighted with a smile that 
gripped Black’s throat and nearly choked 
him. “And if it comes, Black, ride home 
like—like a fiend ?” ° 

“Like a witch on a broom, boy.” He 
started for the door. 
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“And, Black,” called Benson, ‘‘if—if it 
comes, stop by Taylor’s and get some stuff 
to hang for curtains at these windows, and 
see if you can find a shade for the lamp— 
something pretty, but quiet, you know, not 
too highly colored.” 

“All right, old man.” And he was gone. 

Black had twelve miles to go, but he made 
it in racing ti ne. 

He passed the post-office at a gallop, and 
pulled up at Taylor’s store. Dismounting 
he thundered in and rattled his spurred heels 
on the floor until the girl came to wait on 
him. 

He took her by the arm and pulled her 
to one side. “Say, girlie, pick me out 
enough of that lace stuff to make curtains 
for six windows, like the sheriff’s got in his 
house. And get out a lamp shade, some- 
thing decent, you know, but not too strong. 
Fix ’em all up in a bundle, so when I get 
through in town I can pack ’em on my sad- 
dle and carry ’em. See? And, Susie, girl! 
Give me two sheets of blue letter paper and 
an envelope—stylish as they come. I’m 
goin’ to write to my old maid sister. 

“That’s a good child! Now, Susie, can I 
go back to your sittin’ room to write this 
thing? I’m an old fool, you see, and I don’t 
want the whole town to think I’m writin’ to 
a girl; they’d kid the life out o’ me. Good 
for you, Sue!”’ 

Seated at the table in Taylor’s little par- 
lor, a magic change came over Black. The 
frontier roughness fell from him like a mask, 
and there sat a quiet, self-possessed fellow 
who wrote as though his hand had never 
held a shovel or a pick. It was no longer 
Black, the miner, but that other fellow, of 
some other name, from the far-away States, 
whose deftness with the pen had piled up 
three big forgeries to keep his memory 
green back there. 

Before him lay the cherished letter which 
Katzmann had taken from the gilt-edged 
book at Benson’s bedside. And Black wrote 
in that girl’s own handwriting, and with per- 
fect mastery of all her little mannerisms, the 
letter that was to cheer Benson in his last 
hours. 

“My dear, dear boy,” it ran, and the 
“dears” were heavily underscored. ‘‘ How 
long I have waited for the letter that came 
to me an hour ago! I knew that you would 
write again, and every night I have prayed 
that the morning would bring me a word 
from you. 
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“Had I known where you were I would 
have written you months ago. I know, now 
that you have told me why you went to the 
West, that I have done you a wrong that 
nothing can repair. Why didn’t you tell me 
before you went away? 

“Tt was absurd for you to think that I 
ever cared for Jack; and, when I think that 
I let you go with that idea in your mind, I 
cannot forgive myself. But I didn’t know 
you would take it as you did, dear. 

“You ask if I can come to Colorado and 
help you get better. I have shown your 
letter to Father and to Aunt Mary, and, if 
we can get some clothes together in time, 
Auntie and I will leave two weeks from 
to-day. They know how I feel and why I 
must go to you. 

“‘I don’t care if your home is a log cabin. 
I wouldn’t care if you lived like a squirrel in 
a hole in a tree. When I think of all you’ve 
gone through because of my terrible blunder, 
I would go anywhere to be with you and 
nurse you back to strength. 

“But, O Dick. How can you ever forgive 
me! 

**T will soon be where I can watch over 
you all the time. 

“As always, 

“Your devoted 
“Blanche.” 

Black drew a deep breath and laid down 
his pen. 

“My, what a game!” he muttered. 
“And I'll bet a quarter she’s married the 
other fellow long ago.” 

He addressed the envelope and slipped the 
letter into it. Then, shoving it into his hip 
pocket, he left the store and strode down to 
the post-office. 

“Gimme a two-cent stamp,” he said 

The man slid it over the counter . 

Black stuck it onto the letter and dropped 
the missive into the box. Then he walked 
back to Taylor’s, took his bundles from 
Susie and tied them onto his saddle. He 
bought a half pound of tobacco for himself 
and Katzmann, and had some mysterious 
prescription filled for Fritz to give to Benson. 

After half an hour he returned to the post- 
office. 

“Mail for us?” he asked, curtly 

““One—for Benson,” answered the post- 
master. “‘Looks mighty like the one you 
jest dropped in.” 

““Remarkable coincidence,’ Black said, 
gravely. 
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Blue envelope in hand, he clattered 
out of the office. 

At Sweetman’s bar he stopped again. 

“Lend mea pen and some ink,” he called, 
as he tied his horse to a post. 

A boy jumped from his seat at the door, 
and Black follo.ved him in. 

A little scratching with a knife point and 
a dozen strokes of the pen, and “ White Star, 
Colo., Aug. 19,” was changed to ‘‘ Worces- 
ter, Mass., Aug. 15.” A few finger smears 
and a little rumpling of the envelope, and it 
was finished. 

Leaping onto his horse, Black sped down 
the road to the trail, and then, with head 
bent over the saddle bow, tore across the 
long reach of plateau that lay between him 
and the cabin in the gulch. And in his free 
hand was a blue envelope that bore, in a 
college girl’s broad script, the address: 

‘Mr. Richard W. Benson, 

White Star, Colorado.” 

The sleep of an expectant man is as deli- 
cately set as a time-lock. The roar of a blast 
at the mine would have left Benson undis- 
turbed, but the first distant sound of hoofs 
made him sit up and ask for Black. 

The door opened and Black, dusty and 
hot, strode across the floor. 

Benson’s eager hand reached out. 

“Tf it reads right,” said Black, with his 
eyes shifting toward the ceiling, “just say 
the word, and I'll bring in the curtains and 
stuff.” 

He and Katzmann went out, and Benson 
was left alone with his missive of blue. 

Three times did he read that letter, and 
with the third reading a smile lighted his 
face and for a moment wiped out the lines of 
suffering and waste that were carved there. 
With a feverish impulse he pressed the letter 
to his lips. “‘God is good to me,” he said, 
softly, to himself. “She is coming.” Then 
the corners of his mouth quivered a little 
and, turning, he threw himself face down in 
the pillows and cried with hard-drawn sobs 
at the very joy of the thing. 

When Black came in again, Benson was 
asleep, and the letter, damp and rumpled, 
lay under his cheek. 

The great, rough fellow stood for a mo- 
ment and looked down at the wreck of the 
man who had once been bigger and stronger 
than he himself. Then, with a hard-flung 
a malediction 


oath and centred upon 
Blanche, he turned and went into the 
kitchen. 
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“T’ve done one o’ two things,” he mut- 
tered, uncertainly. “Either I’ve done the 
dirtiest trick a white man ever did, or I’ve 
done a thing that an angel would flop his 
wings and crow over. But which?” 

“Well,” he said, at length, “nobody 
knows but God Almighty—and perhaps 
Katzmann.” 

The next morning before breakfast Black 
and Katzmann hung the lace curtains. 
Benson, from his pillows, directed the work 
with such vigor that Black, in an awed 
undertone, said: 

‘Suppose he gets well and lives. How 
can we get the girl out of the game then?” 

At noon Katzmann pulled on his coat, 
took Benson’s second letter and rattled his 
horse up the trail for a mile, cut across to 
old man Post’s house and sat there smoking 
and talking ‘“Vaterland’” with Post’s 
German wife until it was time to go back. 

Katzmann and Blitz thundered down the 
stony path from piateau to cabin with a 
headlong rush that carried the big horse 
crashing into the flimsy end of the wood- 
house and threw Britz sidewise into the fire 
that Black was building for the pitch-kettle. 

A great puff of fire and smoke shot forth 
from Katzmann’s coat-tails. 

“Mail it all right ?”” came Benson’s voice 
from the depths of the cabin. 

“Thunder, man! Yah, mein boy, I haf 
—ach! I am purning up! Yah! I haf 
mailed it! Iss his ears deaf!” 

With a frantic jerk he tore off his coat and 
flung it to the ground. Then, stamping out 
the flames that had already eaten deeply into 
his garment, he said to Black, who had 
caught the rampant Blitz ard was leading 
him to grass: 

“T say I haf mailed it. Dot was one lie 
which I ought to be killed for pefore I was 
borned.” 

With a sudden thought he bent down and 
felt for the pocket where the letter had 
reposed ever since Benson had given it to 
him. 

“Lieber Gott!”? And he held the half- 
consumed coat at arm’s length. “ Dot coat 
und der pocket und der letter und—und ein 
liddle handful of powder. ‘Buff!’ It haf 
gone in der smoke und fire away. Und how 
can Black der answer efer write at all. Und 
Britz, der Dutch fools, haf all der drouble 
make!” 

As the days went by, Benson sank lower 
and lower, and the time came when they saw 
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that his life was so brief a span that any hour 
might end it. At this juncture, on the plea 
of “fixing up the house,” the two men stayed 
away from the mine and spent two days 
with Benson. In that time Black was away 
but three hours, long enough to go to town 
and back, and he thought even then that 
«the boy’’ might die on Fritz’s hands, 


But when he did get back, Black’s horse 
looked like a pack-mule. Every cent that 
he and Fritz could scrape together had gone 
to old man Taylor for things to bedeck that 
house. Even the money he had laid out 
for a hat and boots had gone for a white 
rug to lay on the floor. When it came to 
the mailing of his ‘‘Blanche’’ letter, the let- 
ter written without the faintest idea of what 
had been in the burned missive of Benson’s, 
he had been forced to borrow two cents 
from Joe Sweetman for the stamp. 

And theletter ? The depths of the forger’s 
heart had been wrung with its writing. 
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“My darling,” it read, “I promised a 
brief note telling you when we shall leave. 
Father told me this morning that we can 
start on to-morrow night’s train. 

“But, Dick, why won’t trains go faster! 
When I think of you so far away from me, I 
feel like crying because I can’t fly to you, fly 
like the swallows we used to watch at Uncle 








“7 wish I had 


known it sooner.”’ 


John’s, ever so long ago. (Benson had 
talked of those swallows in his sleep but the 
night before.) 

“TI cannot tell you—I can never tell you 
how often and how much I have thought of 
you in all these years. At first I looked every 
day for a letter from you; and I wrote to you 
often and to every place where I thought you 
might have gone. But my letters all came 
back, sweetheart, every last little miserable 
one of them. So T finally gave up writing. 
But I have never given up the hope of hear- 
ing from you. I knew that the letter would 
come, and I waited for it—three long years. 
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When it did come I almost feared to open it. 
Then, after I had read it, and knew how it 
had happened, and what I had done when 
we misunderstood each other that day, the 
width of the whole world could not have 
kept me from you. 

“But now only five little days (but, oh, 
how long even that seems!) is all that stands 
between us. 

“Your devoted 
Blanche.” 

Benson read the letter and read it without 
breaking down. Then Black and Katz- 
mann, laden with the burden from Taylor’s 
store, came in and spread their offerings on 
the floor and on the bed. 

Then followed an afternoon that the con- 
spirators never forgot. They spread dainty 
mats upon the table, set bric-a-brac upon 
the shelves and tacked pictures on the walls. 

Then they went back to Benson’s room, 
where they talked gleefully of the mine, of 
the house and of the girl. 

After an hour Benson fell asleep, still 
smiling at Black’s promise to spread a royal 
banquet for the “‘ Lady of To-morrow.” 

The morning dawned, and Black, his 
boots cleaned and his face freshly shaven, 
came in with Katzmann to see Benson. 

Benson aroused from a half-stupor and 
spoke to them as they entered. 

“Going after her, old man?” he asked. 

‘¢Sure as I live,’? came Black’s laughing 
rejoinder. ‘‘Fritz’ll tidy up the room. I’m 
leaving now. Blitz is lame in the off hind 
leg, and I’ve got to humor him a little. So 
I’m startin’ early.’’ 

Benson gazed vacantly toward the win- 
dow. ‘‘And she’s—sure to be here?’ 

‘¢Certain,’’ said Black. ‘‘She’ll be here 
in—in—’’ 

Fritz held up four fingers. 

‘‘_in four hours,’’ finished Black. 

A smile of contentment overspread Ben- 
son’s face. He turned his head and looked 
up at them. ‘‘I am glad,’’ he said, very 
weakly. ‘‘She knows what I have been and 
how I have lived out here, knows it all— 
Isabella business— booze —faro—killing 
three men—all that. But she knows, too, 
how you fellows pulled me up and straight- 
ened me out. I put it all in the last letter. 
But she’s coming, boys—coming.’’ He 
paused and fought hard for his breath. 

After a moment he reached out his hand. 
Black took it. 

‘*When you find her, boy, put her on the 
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best pony money can hire, and bring her 
here as carefully as—as I would. She’ll 
nurse me back to strength, and we’ll make 
good on Monte’s ore. We’ll all be very— 
happy. And you and Fritz—did—it—all.” 

Black gripped the hot hand with a 
strength that made Benson wince. At the 
door he looked back. Benson’s long fingers 
were nervously tapping a blue envelope, and 
his eyes again stared toward the open 
window. 

Black’s eyes blurred suddenly; he wav- 
ered and made a step as though to go back. 
Something rose in his throat, something like 
a sob. “Pardner—” he said, hoarsely. 
But Katzmann’s hand was on his shoulder 
and Katzmann’s voice in his ear. His 
brawny frame darkened the doorway for an 
instant, and with a furious clatter of hoofs 
Blitz and his rider went up the trail. 

Two hours and a half later Black, seated 
on a boulder at the mine, saw Katzmann 
coming up the path on a run. 

He rose and met him. “Is it over?” he 
asked, thickly. 

Katzmann was pale to the lips, and his 
bulky form trembled in every muscle. 

“Mein Gott!” can e his hoarse response. 

““What’s the matter?” asked Black. 

“She haf core!” 

Black’s pupils shrank to pin points. In- 
stinctively he backed away from Fritz and 
dropped his hand revolverward. 

««Sit down and quiet your nerves, Katzy,” 
he said, gently. ‘‘This thing has been 
too much for you.’’ 

Katzmann waved his arm wildly toward 
the cabin. ‘‘Yout’ink I was grazy. Per- 
haps itso be; but I sayshehafcome. Olt 
man Post he pring her here; und she haf der 
letter what in mine coat burned mit der 
powder. Olt man Post say der letter I 
drops on his floor, und he t’ink it should go 
somewheres, und he ride to town, stick it 
mit der stamp und in der office mail it. 
Und now she haf come. Does dot sound 
like graziness ? 

‘‘What todo it. Butwhat we do? Dere 
she iss, in der cabin mit Benson, und Ben- 
son he cannot lif one hour. He may now 
be dead. Black, as you lif, man, tell us 


how next we do—if we do anyt’ ings or nod- 
dings. Olt man Post, like a deer mit a 
shot behind, haf ran away.’’ 

‘«Ts—is she alone ?’’ asked Black. 

‘She have her aunt at der town, but she 
come first pefore. Dot aunt so big und slow. 
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Bye and bye come dot old lady, und some- 
body must der mos’ terrible dimes haf of all 
der human life.” 

Black, with sudden resolve, rose again to 
his feet. “Our place is there,” he said, 
quietly. “Let’s go down.” 

The cabin was very still. Outside, teth- 
ered with a lariat, was the pony which had 
brought the girl to her lover. She was in 
there with him, but Black and Katzmann 
heard no sound from within, either of her 
voice or of his. 

They entered the open kitchen door, 
Black’s heavy boots making a terrific noise. 

The big fellow paused a moment before 
Benson’s door, summoning courage to tap 
on the panel. But the door swung open 
before him, and she stood there, she, the 
Blanche of Benson’s letters. 

Katzmann gasped audibly, and faltered 
back against the table. Black, standing his 
ground, bent his head a trifle before the 
splendor of the woman’s face; for she was 
very beautiful, and more grand than a queen 
in her look and pose. 

“Pardon me,” he said, ‘but we wished 
you to know that we had come. My name 
is Black,” he said, simply; then, turning. 
“This is Fritz—Fritz Katzmann.” 

Her lips opened in a quick smile. Closing 
the door behind her she came out where 
they were. 

“Oh, I see. And you are the two who 
have ‘fixed up the house’ so sweetly and 
so daintily. Dick—Mr. Benson, you know 
—Dick wrote a great deal about you. And 
just now, before he dropped off to sleep, he 
said, ‘It’s only a little cabin, but the boys 
tried to make it a palace for you.’” 

“Tf he iss aschleep,” said Katzmann, 
“you do not mind at all if I step in dere und 
see if der curtains hang as he haf like to see 
dem when he awake?” And he passed into 
the front room. 

Blanche and the man who had so often 
forged her name walked to the side door. 
She looked across the gulch with eyes that 
saw little of the grandeur of the scene. 

“Dick is very ill,” she said, with a quiver 
of her lips. 

“Very,” was Black’s steady response. 

“T wish I had—had known sooner,” she 
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said, after a pause. Then she turned on 
him with disconcerting quickness. 

“Is he growing better or worse,” she 
asked, and her eyes, nearly level with his, 
searched his face for the truth that might be 
in his answer. 

“Tt is very hard to tell,” he said, meeting 
her gaze, unwaveringly, “Any day may 
turn the scale one way or the other.” 

She bit her lip and looked away. 

A door opened behind them and Black 
looked back into the room. Katzmann’s 
nod told him the story. 

“Miss Wesley,” he said, ‘we have tried, 
Fritz and I, to make a pleasant room for you. 
Won’t you let me show you where to find it ? 
Benson will sleep a long time and you must 
be very tired.” 

“Yes,” she said, wearily, “‘the ride was 
long and dusty and hot. Let me see the 
rcom, and the white rug and the pretty 
lamp.” 

At the end of an hour Black came out. 
Katzmann was sitting on the kitchen steps, 
his head buried in his hands. At the sound 
of Black’s footsteps he lifted a haggard face. 

“You haf der whole druth told her?’’ he 
asked, tensely. 

Black sat down beside him. ‘Yes,’ he 
answered, hoarsely. ‘And the whole story 
of the letters, too.” 

“T know you haf told her der druth,” 
said Fritz, “‘for I haf heard from her heart 
der one cry she make when you haf told 
her.” 

‘“He died when she thought he had gone 
to sleep ?” 

““No, und dot is der wonderful t’ing. He 
was alife und dreaming when I went in dere. 
Und I haf hold him in mein own arms when 
he was dying. He was dry to say somet’ings 
und I der yellow fluid gif him, sefen drops, 
Und he say der somet’ings which I dry to 
remember. He haf his cheek turned till it 
touch mein own cheek, und he whisper so 
low dot I haf lost some words. He say: 
“Now I lay me down und schleep, 

I bray Herr Gott mein soul to keep; 

Und if I die pefore I wake, 

I bray Herr Gott mein soul to dake.’ 

“Und den, shust like a liddle child, he 
haf gone into der schleep.” 
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How the Invention of a Bright, Steady Light has Revoluttonized Hes- 
tory.— Young, Kier and the Pipe Line Transporters as the. Greatest 
Benefactors of Modern Times.—How Glow ts Conquering Glare, 


By Dr. David T. Day 


CHIEF OF THE MINING AND MINERAL RESOURCES DIVISION OF THE U, S, GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


F CHARLES LAMB could 
|} return to-day to write a 
sequel to his ‘‘ Popular Fal- 
lacies,” he might well give 
the place of honor to the idea 
that the last century was an 
era of phenomenal growth in the material 
welfare and prosperity of mankind. It was 
not. The statement would be equally true, 
or false, of the last two or the last three cen- 
turies. The last hundred years called forth 
the discoveries and inventions of several 
remarkable minds, such as Faraday and 
Ericsson, but many, perhaps most, of the 
ideas fundamental to our material prosperity 
belong to the preceding century, to Watt, 
Lavoisier, Galvani, Volta and their peers. 
Further, it is not these ideas but their uni- 
versal application that constitutes material 
welfare, and the nineteenth century as a 
whole {3 no more responsible for their appli- 
cation than for their utterance. 

The sudden increase in the speed of 
material progress, with which we are sO 
familiar, belonged not to the century but 
solely to its latter half, and mainly to its last 
quarter. In 1850, though the great inven- 
tions, the steamboat, the railway, the tele- 
graph, the sewing-machine and so on were 
in use to some extent, though most of the 
fundamental ideas had been laid down and 
their application had already increased the 
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luxury of a limited class, the comfort of the 
average citizen of civilized nations, and the 
development of the average thinking mind, 
had advanced no further, since 1800, than 
in previous half-centuries. 

The unexampled growth in comfort and 
intelligence in the last half-century was 
chiefly due, not to the great scientists and 
educators, but-.to the fortunate coincidence 
of a chain of intrinsically insignificant 
events. Its cradle was the unromantic 
vicinity of Pittsburg, Pa., and most of its 
prime factors are familiar to the point of 
contempt. 

About 1847, a Scotch chemist, James 
Young, began a series of experiments in 
Glasgow in the distillation of mineral oil 
from bituminous shales. Later he came to 
Boston, Mass., and continued his experi- 
ments on the shales, coals and asphalts 
shipped to that point from Canada and else- 
where. Others, following him, exploited the 
still richer shales of Kentucky, and the news 
of this exploitation came to Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia, where oil already dis- 
tilled by nature was being found in boring 
brine wells. This oil was a nuisance to the 
brine prospectors. A little of it was bottled 
and sold as a medicine. 

Fortunately for the world, Pennsylvania 
oil, with its high proportion of volatile 
ingredients, naphtha, gasoline and the like, 
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was too explosive in its natural state for a 
fuel or an illuminant. Pittsburg, moved by 
the success of the shale distillations, began 
trying to refine it. And this brought it to the 
notice of the greatest modern benefactor of 
mankind, Samuel M. Kier. Kier was a 
Pittsburg druggist, a humble person who 
had been selling oil as a patent medicine, 
“‘Kier’s Petroleum.” Like other patent 
medicine dealers, he had a gift of utilizing 
whatever came to his hands. When he and 
his fellow-residents began refining oil, he 
began to burn it. Then came his step of 
progress. He surrounded the flame with a 
glass chimney. 

In so doing he presented to human eye the 
first steady bright light, except the sun, that 
it had ever used. Beside this achievement 
the work of Edison and all other great 
illuminators is absolutely trivial. All pre- 
vious lights, fire, the torch, the candle, the 
open lamp, the gas flame without its modern 
adjunct, the jet, had been flickering and 
unsteady, exhausting to the eye, and weak. 
The best of them still survives in a certain 
antiquated type of lantern, with a round, 
solid wick, giving a wavering light of about 
one candle-power. Kier’s lamp, with its 
argand burner and chimney, was thirty-fold 
as strong and perfectly steady. 

Kier did not invent the chimney.* Ami 
Argand had used it in 1784, and its origin, 
like that of the steam engine and the theory 
of evolution and most other vita discoveries, 
may be traced back till it is lost in obscurity. 
But Kier put it to its first practical use; he 
burned in it the new illuminant which alone 
could make it universal; it became an adver- 
tisement for petroleum. People saw it, mar- 
veled, desired and from all around Pittsburg 
came a cry for the oil that made the new light 
possible. 

Note the coincidences on which hung a 
new epoch in the prosperity of the world. 
Young comes from Scotland to Boston, 
transferring the centre of activity in oil inves- 
tigation to the country which is to be for 
decades the world’s sole source of oil. The 
first petroleum is refined in Pittsburg, where 
Kier is able to avail himself of it. His lamp, 





*Careful weighing of the subject makes me convinced that 
while the short name of Samuel Kier has become tied to the 
first introduction of oil in good lamps, it is essential to proper 
credit to divide this with Col. A. C. Ferris, of New York. He. 
working at the same time as Kier, and buying his first oil from 
Kier, did as much as Kier to put a chimney round a wick. 

is chimney really came from Austria and was called the 
Vienna lamp, but Kier and Ferris gave a lamp to every pur- 
chaser of oil and thus introduced it —Trr AcHHOR. 
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again, is displayed in the heart of the oil 
field so that the demand it creates is certain 
to be heard and met. 

Wherever demand is, not wide enough, 
but intense enough, supply is inevitable. 
Statues have been erected to E. L. Drake, 
who in 1859 drilled the first productive oil 
well. Drake was an accident. He was a 
promoter who had been drilling wells for 
brine and turned to drill them for oil when 
the demand changed. Greater credit be 
longs to the man who initiated not the sup- 
ply but the demand. 

In a few years thousands of wells had been 
bored, and the use of petroleum was spread- 
ing in wider and wider circles over the conti- 
nent. Then came the critical moment in the 
history of the bright light. In the oil field, 
oil was the popular illuminant, within 
every one’s reach, but as it went further 
from Pittsburg the increased cost of trans- 
portation made it a luxury for the privileged 
few. Yet its value to the world depended on 
its universality of use, its cheapness. 

Enter the third figure of our history, John 
D. Rockefeller, of Cleveland. Rockefeller 
and his great organization made use of the 
great characteristic of petroleum, its ten- 
dency to go through. Its use in the lamp 
depends on its ability to go through a wick. 
Polish a glass or metal lamp, fill it, and in 
half an hour it will be coated with a thin film 
of oil, which has come through the wick and 
crept over. Popular superstition declares 
that it has come through the glass. Put your 
oil in a barrel, it will come through; put it in 
a pipe, it will come through. That is what 
Rockefeller did.f He no more built the first 
pipe line than Kier made the first chimney. 


But he utilized the idea of making the 
natural propensity of the oil the basis of a 
new system of transportation, vaster and 


more daring than has ever been devised for 
another commodity. He stretched a wick 
from the Alleghenies to the sea; he looked 
through a piece of pipe in Pittsburg and saw 
New York. Kier built the demand, Rocke 
feller helped build and finally controlled the 
supply. Once on the seaboard, transporta 
tion by water was cheap. It became possible 
to sell oil cheaply all over the world; the 


bright light was within reach of every one 
+Mr. Rockefeller and his associates had nothing to do with 
the building of the first pipe line, bu: ‘hey recognized its value 
and adopted it, and surpassed the railroads with it carrier 
It had no significance until it thus surpassed the railroad. It is 


interesting to add that the very first pipe line mentioned in 
history was constructed in Arabia 525 B. C—Tse Avtior. 
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An early form of lamp 


Note the ingenious mechanical device to keep 
the wick in the oil. Itwas a step forward from 
the floating wick which was in use for centuries. 


It was not Fulton, Stephenson, Morse, 
Lister, Virchow, it was not Mann, Bright, 
Thiers, Kossuth, Garibaldi, that revolution- 
ized the welfare of the race. It was neither 
more nor less than this, a bright light within 
the reach of every one. A light—young; 
a bright light—Kier and Ferris—within 
the reach of every one—the Pipe Line 
transporters. For with the advent of a 
bright light, for the first time in history 
people began to read at night. 

Up to 1850, virtually up to 1875, society 
was divided into two great classes, clergy 
and laity, read and unread. The clergy read 
by day; it was part of their work. The lay- 
man had other work by day; at night, with 
body and brain tired by the day’s work and 
eyes tired by a weak, flickering light, he 
could read nothing which required concen- 
tration; practically, he did not read at all. 
Reading at night was a feat of phenomenal 
effort, handed down as the achievement of a 
few men like Franklin and Lincoln, and 
doubtless responsible for much of their 
success. The bright light made reading a 
universal habit. 

A magazine article is not the place to trace 
the various phases of recent civilization to 
their source. Even could the writer attempt 
it, the publisher would doubtless protest. 
It is possible only to suggest what one or 
two of our great advances owe to the bright 
light, leaving the reader to infer, or, if he 
will, to trace its effect on the whole structure 
and welfare of society. Following the aboli- 
tion of the great class distinction came indus- 
trial and commercial revolution. Before the 
bright light, all trades had been learned by 
apprenticeship. Theory and practice had 
been kept separate; the artisan, a mere 
human machine, had the practice, the pro- 
fessional expert had the theory and often 
nothing else. There were no_ technical 





magazines and almost no technical text 
books except for the expert. Now there are 
text books by thousands and periodicals by 
hundreds for the workers of every trade. 
Even the hatter and the barber have their 
trade journals. In a quarter-century learn- 
ing by book had become a world movement. 
The artisan studies practice by day and 
theory by night, learns his trade, often, 
before he enters the shop, and makes him- 
self an expert before he leaves it. The con- 
sequent remarkable development in the 
quantity and quality of skilled labor has 
resulted on the one hand in the wonderful 
industrial progress of the world, on the 
other in the rise of the artisan into an inde- 
pendent, intelligent, prosperous. class. The 
merchant, especially the small dealer, has 
been enabled to keep his books at night, to 
check up his results, to analyze and order 
his business, and correspondingly to enlarge 
and improve it. Commerce, like industry, 
has become scientific, and thereupon has 
mastered the world. 

Intellectual and social growth is more 
elusive than industrial and commercial pros- 
perity, if in the last half-century it has been 
no less evident. Thought may have gained 
little in intensity; it has gained marvelously 
in distribution. Fifty years ago it was a 
commodity as rare as champagne; now it is 
as common as coffee. Along with the bath- 
tub and the sewing-machine, it has become 
one of the things with which no family can 
dispense. That abstraction, the “average 
mind,” has leaped into activity and indepen- 
dence. At the same time certain once 
potent means of education have lost their 
strength. With Webster and Beecher, ora- 
tory was a weapon; it has become an accom- 
plishment. With Keane and Macready the 
drama was a school; it has become an 
amusement. There is no doubt as to what 


has replaced them. Independent of political ° 


democracy, intellectual democracy is becom- 
ing a world force and dragging social 
democracy reluctantly after it. Russia in 
revolt, France shaking off the ecclesiastic 
yoke, Germany, America, the British Em- 
pire peacefully remodeled into communities 
still political in form, but industrial, agri- 
cultural, commercial in essence, all speak 
the Book in the hand of the Toiler—the 
work of the bright light. Fifty years ago 
public opinion was a figure of speech. To- 
day it holds the tiller of the world. Its 
origin, like that of other forces, is humble— 
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and odoriferous. The mother of public 
opinion is kerosene. 

Proof? Compare the relative progress of 
the nations in the last half-century, the 
degree to which they have attained the con- 
summations mentioned—abolition of the 
clerical class distinction, industrial and com- 
mercial development, skilled labor and a 
prosperous artisan class, independent 
thought, intellectual democracy, public 
opinion—with their relative consumption of 
kerosene. 

Progress has been swiftest in these United 
States. We modestly ascribe it to our supe- 
rior brains. They’re not superior. They’re 
neither as capacious nor as well-developed 
as the German variety. Our progress is due 
to our oil. We had the bright light earlier 
and more abundantly than Europe and 
profited accordingly. 

France is far behind us. The distinction 
of clergy and laity still survives. There is a 
small, highly-cultured class, a large, primi- 
tive, industrial class, and a peasantry sunk 
in ignorance. The French make their 
streets glare with electricity, but they don’t 
light the insides of their houses. They put a 
heavy import tax on refined oil, because the 
demand for it at any price is so intense that 
it makes a beautifully steady source of 
revenue, and under protection of this tax, 
do their own refining in a perfectly ineffi- 
cient manner. Consequently, there is little 
or no reading by night. The peasant has 
choice of going to mass or to bed. The city 
dweller flees to the one brightly-lighted spot, 
the boulevards. All because cheap kerosene 
cannot cross the border. ‘The Man with 
the Hoe” typifies humanity bereft of the 
services of kerosene. 

Italy and Spain are still further behind, 
more sharply divided into clergy and laity, 
with less commerce, less industry, less 
public opinion. Their progress in the last 
half-century has been greater than in pre- 
vious ones, but relatively to that of other 
countries seems trifling. They have poor 
lamps, poor oil and not much of it. Egypt, 
Turkey, Syria, Persia have made no prog- 
ress. Except for the work of Europeans 
within their borders they have stood still. 
They have practically no lamps and no oil. 
So of the rest of the East, save Japan. 

Japan, however, has lately developed 
enormous oil fields in Echigo and elsewhere, 
and buys American and Russian oil in great 
bulk. The relative development of Japan 
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and China is in exact proportion to their 
respective importation of oil. Here is proof 
quantitative as well as qualitative. 

Russia, second in production of oil and 
nearly last in progress, seems an exception 
to the rule. But Russian oil is used princi- 
pally for fuel. Its proportion of illuminant 
ingredients is only a third that of American 
oil, and of this very small fraction four- 
fifths is exported. 

Great Britain, thanks to Young in Glas- 
gow, developed the shale oil industry parallel 
with the petroleum industry in the United 
States, and has followed her sister nation, in 
lighting and in progress, as closely as the 
difference in natural advantages would per 
mit. Germany took to the American lamp 
and to American oil, promptly and largely. 
The quality and quantity of American oil 
imported into Germany and France, as into 
Japan and China, is an accurate measure of 
their relative progress. 

Later improvements in lighting have not 


























Young’s Lamp 


The oil is contained in a flexible bag which is 
weighted so as to pump the oilto the wick. 
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taken, and for a long time cannot take, the 
place of oil. Gas is available only in cities, 
electricity is costly. Oil is the light of the 
uneducated man, by which he becomes a 
reading citizen. As he achieves emancipa- 
tion his lamp is replaced, for convenience, 
not for better light, by gas or electricity. 
But kerosene is the light of progress. And 
progress is only beginning. During the last 
two years the production of oil has increased 
enormously without meeting the demand; 
the price has risen as well as the supply. 
Standard Oil has been driven to another of 
its remarkable shifts. At this writing, to 
meet the increased needs of the refineries at 
Hunter’s Point, New York, and Bayonne, 
N. J., oil is being pumped “‘ without change” 
from the Kansas oil fields, half across the 
continent. It passes smack through the 
back yard of the Chicago refinery, the 
largest in the world. Six months ago 
engineers believed the feat impossible. 


Il. 


Since the introduction of the bright light, 
each of our expositions and one of those 
abroad has exploited a new method of light- 
ing; a fair indication of the way we have 
maintained our lead in illumination. The 
Centennial Exposition was characterized by 
the arc light. The Chicago Exposition was 
lighted with electric incandescents, which 
replaced the arc for the first time as an out- 
door light. Atlanta produced the perfected 
Welsbach, Nashville the acetylene light. 
Omaha returned to kerosene with the Kitson 
light, which burned oil under pressure in a 
Welsbach mantle. At the Paris Exposition 
appeared the Nernst light, an incandescent 
without a vacuum, formed by |a glowing 
cylinder of magnesia and zirconia. Buffalo 
introduced the osmium and Portland the 
tantalum light, in which the carbon filament 
of the ordinary incandescent is replaced by a 
wire of metallic osmium ér tantalum. St. 
Louis showed no new illuminant but did 
bring forward radium. 

Radium itself is not likely ever to be a 
direct source of light—its illuminant inten- 
sity is much too low—but it served an invalu- 
able purpose in the history of illumination. 
It made the public for the first time aware 
of the two warring principles of light, glare 
and glow. It advertised the idea of illumina- 
tion by glowing surfaces instead of by glar- 
ing points. 

In illumination as in other lines of human 
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activity, there is a kind of progress beside 
which the contributions of particular men 
are almost childish, a tide in which indi- 
vidual impulses are no more than waves. 
This tide radium lifted from the subcon- 
sciousness to the consciousness of the public. 
It revealed the fact that there had been 
growing, gradually and without recognition, 
a demand for light from radiant surfaces 
instead of from brilliant points, a rebellion 
against the intensity of the kerosene flame 
and the torture of the arc light. Radium 
kindled this rebellion into open revolt. 

The trend of illumination, as well as the 
invention of new lights, may best be traced 
through the expositions, the business of 
which is to inform the public of the latest 
tendencies of civilization. Mention should 
be made first, however, of gas, which ante- 
dated both expositions and kerosene, a 
smoky, wavering flame such as you can get 
by unscrewing the jet from a fixture and 
holding a match to the open pipe. The jet, 
by which two fine currents of gas are forced 
together and flattened into a fan, produced 
a bright light, as did the chimney, by bring- 
ing a greater supply of oxygen in contact 
with a smaller supply of fuel. But though 
the jet followed the chimney, its light was 
inferior. The gas flame is more intense and 
glaring than the oil flame, and (because even 
pressure in a gas pipe is impossible) it is not 
nearly as steady. 

The arc lights of the Centennial were a 
further retrogression. Their intensity was 
painful; they were all glare and no glow. 
They emphasized the darkness around them 
instead of softening it. And their violet 
tinge aroused a constant protest from the 
eye. The violet waves are the most perish- 
able of the constituents of light. They are 
the first to be absorbed by the refracting 
medium; even glass absorbs them; so does 
air. Sunlight, which developed the human 
eye practically without competition until 
1850, reaches it shorn of most of its violet 
rays by the atmosphere—yellowed, so that 
the eye has a constitutional preference for 
yellow, and aversion for violet light. The 
retinal capacity for violet has been weakened 
by disuse so that we really see less clearly by 
a violet light than by a yellow light of equal 
power. Moreover, the violet light of equal 
power is actually, so to speak, the weaker, 
for many of its preponderant rays are ab- 
sorbed by glass and air on their way to the 
eye, while the yellow reaches the eye intact. 
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The preference of glow to glare is simi- 
larly due to the structure of the eye. Up to 
1850 the only offensive light was the direct 
sun, Whatever she may have done for the 
eagle, nature shirked her plain duty of ad- 
justing the human eye to direct sunlight; 
she merely protected it with a lid. And since 
offensive lights became common, she has 
taught the eye not to endure but only to 
dodge them. The same amount of light is 
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which were thought remarkable. Fire- 
works, alas, have lost their charm. Our 
children do not love them as we loved them 
in childhood. More brilliant than ever, they 
seem less so. The eye, accustomed to the 
subtle and beautiful illuminations achieved 
in the last decade, finds tawdry the red and 
blue sparks that once delighted it. 

Despite the retrogression from oil to gas, 
from gas to arc, the instinct of the race, 
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more grateful in a broad, evenly distributed 
glow than in a single brilliant point, for the 
same reason that a heavier weight is easier 
to lift with all the muscles of arms, back 
and legs working together than with one 
finger. Light from one point is focused to 
one point in the back of the eye, and the 
strain of meeting its entire intensity falls 
upon a single “rod” or “cone” of the retina. 
The same amount of light from a broad 
surface is distributed over a wide tract of 
the retina, no part of which is overstrained. 

The only illuminations worthy of the 
name at the Centennial were the fireworks, 
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elu example of the illumination at the Portland Exposition 


urged by the tortured retina, was already 
groping its way towards the glowing surface. 
Those who could afford the most brilliant 
atrocities of glare reverted again and again 
to the candelabrum, an aged, smoky, smelly 
device that yet distributed thirty candle 
power over thirty points instead of gathering 
them into one. To distribute the light and 
lessen the glare, gas flames and arc lamps 
were surrounded with ground glass. The 
attempt was primitive; it softened the light 
by weakening it, distributed one-half and 
absorbed the other; but it expressed the 
craving for glow years before the advent of 
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the man with whom this craving became 
conscious, 

While Edison was perfecting the incandes- 
cent light he was doing a greater service for 
illumination in the training of Luther 
Stieringer. Like his master, Stieringer was 
a genius, full of brilliant, daring concep- 
tions; unlike his master, a creative artist, 
compelled by a keen sense of beauty. Un- 
like his master, he could not follow out his 
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lighted all the American Expositions, and 
lit each better than the last. At Atlanta, he 
developed the idea of using water 
reflector, which he had suggested in ¢ gO, 
till the lagoons of the Exposition were all 
aglow. And he continued his effort for even, 
thorough distribution of light, cut down the 
size of his incandescents and increased their 
number. At Nashville he weakened them 
and multiplied them again. Here 





conceptions into all the details of applica 
tion, but depended for the execution of his 
half-shaped schemes on the collaboration of 
a gifted young executive, Henry Rustin. 
Stieringer was called to light the Chicago 
Exposition. No one who saw the illumina- 
tion of the Court of Honor will forget the 
impression it made. It was a totally new 
thing, an achievement of startling progress 
and promise. The light that the Centennial 
had concentrated violet glares was 
softly distributed in yellow incandescents. 
From that time till his death Stieringer 


into 


Tower of Light at Buffalo 


wt) tumph of light painti " g 
ceived the idea of light harmony. H 
not allow two kinds of light, of clas color 
or discordant intensity, such as tl re and 
the incandescent, in the same vista 

At Omaha he refined on this idea to the 
point of refusing to admit tv ncean 
descents of different voltage in ¢ ista. 
And at this point he turned from the method 
of lighting that had been in use since the 
first ape-man kindled the first fire to a 
totally new one. He began to show things, 
not lights; to do, not lighting, | light 
painting. He hid his lights and threw their 








1905, 
A Vista at the St 


Tilumination at this Fair showed no advan 
dium whichi i ] 


radiance on the buildings, bringing out their 
architectural ornament in bold relief, or 
painting them luminously in broad washes 
of white and black. At the Philadelphia 
Export Exposition, of 1899, his next effort, 
he gave up lighting altogether and did 
nothing but paint buildings with lights. 
Then he went to Paris, to see the most 
artistic of nations light its great exposition 
of 1g00. He turned away in regret. Light- 
ing was not one of the things they do better 
in France. France, as we noted, was short 
of kerosene. Her trades were still taught by 
apprenticeship. Her artists were the fore- 
most, her artisans the hindmost of the world. 
Her exposition buildings were covered with 
exquisite mural paintings, and lit with primi- 
tive barbarism. Lights of different colors 
and intensities glared and fought in every 
vista. The crowning glory of the illumina- 
tion, the great Chateau d’Eau, reverted to 
the primitive simplicity of the magic lantern. 
It was a transparency, lit from within. 
Stieringer returned to the Pan-American 
Exposition at Buffalo to teach the world a 
lesson in lighting. On the shifting fountains 
he threw subtly blending lights that made 
the Chateau d’Eau look like the colored 
bottles in the chemist’s window. On the 
buildings he used lights of four candle 
power, mere glow-worm sparks, by thou- 
sands and thousands, all hidden. The 
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buildings themselves lit the exposition. 
They rose against the sky, great glowing 
masses of chiaroscuro—luminous architec- 
ture—music not quite frozen. 

The Tower of Light was his masterpiece. 
While its lights were slowly turned on and 
it became gradually visible in its soft radi- 
ance, thousands every night stood rapt, or 
cheered themselves hoarse, in a spontaneous 
enthusiasm, a vague delight, that they could 
not explain. Unconsciously they were ex- 
pressing the triumph of the new principle, 
the deliverance of the eye from the bondage 
of glare. 

Then Stieringer died. 

Rustin, worn out by the Pan-American 
Exposition, fled to a milder climate with 
tuberculosis, and when the St. Louis Expo- 
sition, with its vastly increased vistas and 
perspectives, called into existence new prob- 
lems in lighting, to which the old methods 
were inadequate, there was no one to meet 
them. St. Louis lapsed into bright point 
lighting, and Portland, though its vistas 
were smaller and some of its details, like the 
one illustrated, excellent, was not on the 
whole an advance. 

But St. Louis atoned by focusing public 
attention on radium, which is continuing the 
work which Stieringer laid down, educating 
the public in the principle of glow. The de- 
mand for glow lighting is safely established; 
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Glow illumination at Buffalo 


Buffalo marked the culmination of Stieringer’ 


enius in the e7 


its fulfilment is now a mere matter of time. 

Rated progressively at their glow value, 
from low value to high, the lights in use 
to-day rank about follows: Acetylene, 
arc, gas, candle, indescent, Welsbach, 
Nernst, oil, im, tantalum and 
Hewitt. The acetylene light is even more 
glaring indoors than the arc light outdoors. 


osm1 


Gas is handicapped by .its unsteadiness. 
The incandescent is steady, but its light is 
concentrated in a fine thread. The Wels- 
bach has a large radiant surface, but is ham- 
pered by its leaning towards violet, and by 
the unsteadiness o It varies less 
than the common gas flame, but perceptibly. 
The Nernst light has a glowing surface like 
the Welsbach, but its glow is more intense 
than most glares. So far it has been bear- 
able only when surrounded with ground 
glass. 

The oil lamp, yellow, steady and fairly 
soft, is still the supreme reading light in 
general use, but the osmium and tantalum 
incandescents threaten its supremacy. The 
osmium looks like the ordinary incandes- 
cent, but uses a much lower voltage and 
gives a much softer and more economical 
light. The tantalum light, instead of a sim 
ple filament, has a network of wire as fine as 
150 spool cotton, strung from little hooks in 
the bulb. The number of the wires, and 
their almost invisible fineness, give the effect 
of a soft glow through a large portion of the 


its feed. 


olution of the elou 


prine 

bulb. If this apparent glowing surface can 
be extended, if the wires can be tretched 
close together from end to end of vo-foot 
tube, the tantalum light has gre ibili 
ties. It is one of the three present lighting 
principles that give any promise of contain 
ing the germ of the light of the future. 

The second and best known of these is the 
Hewitt light. At the moment when Stierm- 
ger was reaching his zenith in the Tower of 
Light, Peter Cooper Hewitt, the gifted son 
of Abram S. Hewitt, of New York, suc- 
ceeded in making mercury vapo1 ealed 
glass tube incandescent under the electric 
current. He did for electricity what the 
Welsbach did for gas, but to a greater 
degree, for his yard or more of soft blue light 
is the largest and mildest glow urface 
yet produced, except by reflection. Its 
present drawback is its ghastly color. But 
that this will be overcome is as certain as 
that petroleum would be produced in bulk 
when Kier’s lamp had appeared. The de- 
mand for a mercury vapor light of agreeable 
color is so intense as to make the supply, 
sooner or later, and probably sooner, a 
certainty. 

Buffalo, 1901, marked the beginning of 
what promises to be the great nflict in 
glow illumination: Hewitts’ nciple 
against Stieringer’s. It is almost redible 
that any direct light should ever pread 
as softly over as wide a surfa Stier 
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inger’s painted light. And Stieringer’s prin 
ciple has already been applied to interior 
illumination. The café of the Adams House 
in Boston is lit by a domed ceiling that glows 
gently and evenly with the reflected light of 
hundreds of invisible bulbs 
hidden around its base. In the great blue 
dome of the great pillared reading-room of 
Columbia University Library—the noblest 
educational building in the country—hangs 
what is locally known as “the mothball,” 
a huge globe of ground glass. 


incandescent 


It is perhaps 
a hundred feet above the floor, yet at night, 
when four calcium lights are turned on it, 
its subdued, reflected radiance fills the whole 
hall. 

These are probably not the only rooms lit 
(like the philosopher’s lamp) by reflection 
and they certainly do not say the last word 
for reflected light. The trouble with light 
painting is its wastefulness. Like the 
ground glass around the are lamp, it ab 
sorbs half the light in distributing the other 
half. But the recent investigation and dis 
coveries of radio-active and radio-responsive 
substances suggest a remedy with which 
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Luther Stieringes 
He abandoned tllumination by point brilliant inten 
ity for light painting by even distribution gli 


experiments are already being made. Sup 
pose in the future we coat our walls and 
ceilings with phosphorescent, radio-respon 
sive substances, capable of reflecting, in a 
modified form, as much light as they 
receive; barium sulphide, calcium sulphide, 
Williamite (a radio-responsive silicate of 
zinc) or any of a hundred others at our 
hand. 
from 


In a given case, Suppose we elect 
these the that will radiate the 
quality of light most desirable under the 
special circumstances. Then let us throw 
on it from hidden recesses that one of the 
dozen lights at our command from which it 
can reflect the maximum quantity of the 
kind of light we desire. Thus, perhaps, we 
shall ultimately be able to produce at any 
time 


one 


a light, the equivalent in strength, 
quality and distribution, of diffused sun 
light; not the light of a gray day, but the 
light of a fair day with the sun under a 
fleecy cloud, which, so far as human experi- 
ence goes, is the perfect light. The miracle 
of Joshua will be at our command; with the 
turn of a switch we shall make the sun and 
moon stand still. 




















'T was twilight, and the shades 
vere drawn in the room 
wher Deedee’s cot stood 
l i white, iron- barred 
cag very sign told that 





Deedee was going to sleep. 
indication was Dee- 
dee herself, who stood in her crib, ram- 
pant, regardant, and wide-awake. She 
clung to the side of the crib, and trod the 
s of white. Like 
itor, the going to sleep 


The most prono 


sheets into a tangled 
the death of an 


ma 
of Deedee was a ind strenuous affair. 

Mrs. Rawson stood looking at her daugh- 
ter with reproachful eyes It was a family 
tradition that Deedee must go to sleep 
quietly, quickly, vithout any nonsense. 
Every evening, en Mrs. Rawson put the 
little white figure in the 
newed hopes th 


crib, she had re- 
e tradition would prove 
a verity ; every evening 
that tradition to little bits, 
hour 

For weeks she (i 
pink feet the bed 
regardless of law 


Deedee shattered 
The vo-to sleep 
hour of rebellion. 
trampled under her 
rules, triumphantly 
nd order. She did not 
ind larger, and ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer each day, the 
stern and horrid form of the Spank q 
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By Ellis Parker Butler 
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It had been decided, in family conclave, 


that Deedee was old enough to | nished 
by the laying on of hands. It decided 
at a time when Deedee not in 
the room, and everyone had been very 
stern about it. People cor stern 
about Deedee when she was there. 
When she appeared, they had to stop 
being stern, and kiss her. 

Deedee was twenty-two months old, and 
ninety-eight per cent. pure sweetn¢ En- 
vious neighbor mothers sai r short, 
curly hair, was tow-colored, w h was not 
true. Everyone admitted that her eves 
were like round bits of blue sky. It was 
clear that she had inherited tl veetness 
from her mother; equally clear that the 
two per cent. of unadulterate bborn- 
ness came from her father. He said so 
himself. But he did not belie t. 

Deedee was beginning to person, 
She could say what she wante nd some- 
times people could understat her. It 
was quite time, everyone agr that her 
education should begin. If e was to 
grow up into a noble, sincere womanhood, 
she must be properly started Only the 
night before the day of the nk Mrs. 
Rawson had begun her religious education, 
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“* Papa, kiss,’’ she cooed. 

















THE DAY OF SPANK 


Standing at her mother’s knee,—for Dee- 
dee would not kneel to God or man, —she 
had repeated :— 
** Nowee-laim-downee-seep, 
Padee-o-so-tee."’ 

Which the most dense person would rec- 

ognize as :— 
‘* Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep.” 

As a first attempt, it was a grand success, 
except that she did not, as she had stated, 
‘*lay me down tosleep.’’ On thecontrary, 
she stood upright in her crib for an hour, 
calling for ‘‘Mamie,’’ the meaning of 
which was, that she wished to be rocked, 
and to have ‘‘ Mary Had a Little Lamb ” 
sung to her. 

The day of the spank had opened inaus- 
piciously. When Deedee awoke, at five 
o’clock in the morning, the rain was falling 
in torrents, which presaged a day indoors, 
and to begin with, she stood in her crib 
and called for ‘‘laim.’’ 

Mrs. Rawson awakened slowly to a con- 
sciousness that Deedee was slowly but reg- 
ularly repeating the word, and she sat up 
in bed and thought. ‘‘ Laim’’ was a new 
word, of unknown meaning, but, whatever 
it was, Deedee wanted it. She insisted on 
having it. It was evident that nothing but 
‘*‘Jaim’’ would satisfy her. 

Mrs, Rawson studied the word deeply. 
It did not suggest anything to eat or drink. 
It had no apparent relation to any toy, 
game, song, person or thing. She awakened 
Mr. Rawson, who sat up in bed with a 
sigh. Deedee watched him expectantly. 

‘*Laim, Deedee?’’ he asked, and she 
smiled brilliantly. 

‘¢ Papa, laim !’’ she repeated. 

‘‘Laim!’’ she said, thoughtfully, 
*¢Laim !”’ 

He looked about the room and at the 
ceiling ; he wrinkled his brow, and craned 
his neck to look into the next room. 

‘*T give it up,’’ he said. ‘‘ Perhaps her 
grandfather would know. Maybe it is 
something he taught her.’’ 

They lifted Deedee from her crib, and 
set her on the floor, and she pattered out 
of the room and down the hall. They 
could hear her demanding ‘‘laim’’ of her 
grandfather, and his puzzled replies. 

*‘Laim, birdy? What is it? Say it 
again, Deedee. Laim? Daddy doesn’t 
know what you want, Deedee.’’ 
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Neither did Uncle Ed. Nobody knew 
but Deedee, and she wanted it so very 


badly. She came back and stood by her 
mother’s bed and pleaded for it. 

It was a hard day for Mrs. Rawson, 
Monday and wash day, so Deedee could 
not bother Katie in the kitchen, and rain- 


ing. Deedee wandered through the rooms 
disconsolately only to return to her 
mother’s knee and ask for ‘‘laim.’’ She 


refused her toys, she would not sew with 
a pin, she would not sit at the desk and 
write, she would not look at the photo- 
graph book. Worse thanall she would 
not keep still a minute. By noon Mrs. 
Rawson had a headache. By twilight she 
had ‘* Nerves,’’ and now she stood look- 
ing at her daughter with reproachful eyes. 
Deedee had repeated the unknown word 
ten thousand times, and stood in her crib 
clamoring for ‘‘laim’’ as insistently as 
ever. 

As Wellington, at Waterloo, prayed for 
night or Bliicher, Mrs. Rawson longed for 
the angel of sleep or Mr. Rawson. It was 
Mr. Rawson that came. He entered the 
house, wet and disgusted, with his trousers 
clinging to his legs in mud _ bedraggled 
disrepute, and dropped his soaking hat and 
umbrella into a corner with the reckless- 
ness of atired man and fell into a chair 
in an abandonment of weariness. He 
breathed a long breath of thankfulness that 
a hard day was ended. 

‘*John!’’ came the voice of his wife, 
** come in here and see if you can do any- 
thing with Edith. I have worked with 
her all day and I am utterly worn out.” 

‘Oh, plague!’’ he muttered. He sat 
a moment fingering the arm of his chair, 
and then drew himself to his feet and 
walked into the bedroom. : 

‘¢ What is it ?’’ he asked, almost harshly, 
and Mrs. Rawson’s eyes filled with tears. 

‘“‘T can’t do anything with her,’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘She won't go to sleep. She 
has been dreadful all day. I can’t stand 
it another minute.’’ 

She threw herself on the 
covered her face with her hands. 
weeping. 

Mr. Rawson frowned. 

Deedee looked up at him sweetly. 

‘¢ Papa, laim,’’ she said. 

‘*No!’’ he replied, ‘‘ No laim, Deedee. 
Lie down and go to sleep like a good girl. 
Papa’ ll fix your pillow nice.” 


bed and 
She was 
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He beat up her pillow and turned it 


over, and drew the sheets straight. ‘Then 
he took the baby and laid her gently down. 
She smiled and cuddled into the pillow. 

‘Qh, what a nice bed!’’ he exclaimed. 
*‘Isn’t it a nice bed, Deedee ?”’ 

** Nice bed,’’ she repeated. 

‘« Shall I cover your feet ?’’ he asked. 

‘« Feet cov,’’ she said, eagerly. 

He spread the sheet over her feet. 

‘«Shut your eyes,” he said in gentle 
warning, and her eyes closed so tightly 
that the lids wrinkled. 

‘‘Now, good night, 
called. 

‘* Night, pa—pa!’’ she cooed, 

Mr. Rawson stole quietly from the room, 
and dropped cautiously but gratefully into 
his easy chair again, He leaned back 
and smiled grimly. Women, he thought 
lacked the necessary tact to handle chil- 
dren, or had contagious nerves. How 
easily a man could— 

‘¢ Papa, laim!’’ 

The clear voice of Deedee cut his re- 
flections into two pieces. In two strides 
he was in the bedroom. Deedee was 
standing in the crib. 

‘Papa, laim!’’ she inquired anxiously. 

‘* No!’ he said, sternly, ‘‘ No Jaim!”’ 

‘« Papa, laim!’’ she demanded. 

‘*No!’’ he said in a tone that froze her 
smile into soberness. She looked at him 
doubtfully. Her pink and white chin 
puckered ready for a cry. 

‘* Papa, laim, laim!’’ she pleaded. 

He bent over her and forcibly laid her 
head upon her pillow. 

‘* Deedee!’’ he said in a voice that was 
new and unknown to her, ‘‘Go to sleep! 
Be quiet! Stop this instant, or I—w2d/ 
Spank you!’’ 

In heaven, I suppose, the angels con- 
tinued to sing joyfully. Somewhere in the 
West, no doubt, the sun shone gaily down 
upon nodding, care-free blossoms. Even 
in the next block, it is possible some good 
baby was being snuggled in a smiling 
mother’s arms. But, to Deedee, lying in 
a corner of her crib, the world had grown 
a million years older in a single instant. 
Her sweetly pleasant world had become a 
world of harsh words and cruel faces. Her 
mamma dear wore a mask of unfeeling cold- 
ness. Her papa dear stood towering above 
her, a giant of wrath, brandishing a terrible 
mysterious weapon, the verb ‘‘ to spank,”’ 


Deedee,’’ he 
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Her friends, her playmates, her lovers, 
the providers of her joy, had hardened 
into avengers. She was alone in the world 
of bludgeons. 

She lay a minute palpitating, while her 
chin trembled piteously. What was to be 
done when her parents vanished and these 
strange, harsh people stood in their places? 

She crept to the foot of the crib, where 
her father still stood, and standing up- 
right, clasped his arm in her embrace. 

‘« Pa-pah!’’ she said, longingly. 

Gently but very firmly he laid her once 
more on her pillow. 

‘* Edith,’’ he said, in the hard voice 
that she did not know, ‘‘ Lie still and go 
to sleep. Let us have nomore of this. Go 
to sleep!’’ 

From the dining-room came the tinkle 
of the dinner bell. He helped Mrs. Raw- 
son to arise, and they went away and left 
Deedee alone in the dark. 

Mr. Rawson ate his soup in silence. It 
was impossible to be lively under the cir- 
cumstances. Even Uncle Ed said noth- 
ing, and Grandpa did not feel called upon 
to begin the conversation. With the meat 
the silence became intolerable. Uncle Ed 
ventured to speak. 

‘‘When I was a kid,’’ he said, lightly, 
‘*T used to be spanked with a six inch 
plank.”’ 

‘« Edward !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Rawson. 
‘* How can you say such a thing !’’ 

‘« It did me good,” he averred. ‘‘ You 
can’t begin too young. We all have some 
of the devil in us, and the only way to get 
it out is to pound it out.’’ 

Mrs. Rawson laid down her fork, and 
her eyelids trembled. 

‘Cut that out, Ed,’’ suggested Mr. 
Rawson, ‘‘ Kitty has the nerves, to-night ; 
the subject is unpopular.’’ 

‘« I think she is going to be good, now,” 
said Grandpa, ‘‘she seems quiet enough. 
She must have gone to sleep.’’ 

‘« I certainly do hope so,’’ Mrs. Rawson 
said, ‘‘I never had such a day with her.’’ 

‘* Mamma, laim!’’ came the little voice 
from the bedroom. 

‘¢T met Cranforth to-day, Kitty,’’ said 
Mr. Rawson. 

‘¢ Mamma, 
called Deedee. 

‘«He asked to be remembered to you,’’ 
continued Mr. Rawson. ‘‘He was with 


laim! Mamma, laim!’’ 


May Wilson,—’’ 

















THE 


From the bedroom came a low, nerve- 
racking wail :— 

‘*Mamma, laim! Papa, laim!’’ 

It grew in volume. It became a genuine 
cry, punctuated by the call for ‘‘laim.”’ 

Mrs. Rawson glanced at her husband 
despairingly. He caught the glance and 
dropped his eyes to his plate. 

‘*T shall spank her when I am through 
with my dinner,’’ he said. ‘‘ There is no 
other way.’’ 

There was little said during the balance 
ofthe meal. It was a very solemn occasion. 
They were thinking of Deedee. ‘There 
was no doubt that the psychological mo- 
ment had come. ‘The crime and the pun- 
ishment were properly balanced. 

Now, or never, was the time to spank, 
but the Rawsons were a ridiculously tender- 
hearted family, and, as the dinner wore 
away, the spanking of Deedee became a 
monstrous event in their minds. It loomed 
huge and epoch-making above tea pots and 
puddings, taking an importance equal to 
the destruction of the world or the change 
of a dynasty. 

When they arose, it was with a solemnity 
befitting the occasion, and they marched to 
the front room asa jury bringing in a death 
sentence files into the court room. 

Deedee still cried for ‘‘laim.’’ 

The four seated themselves, and looked 
gloomily at the carpet. Mr. Rawson 
opened his mouth, guiped twice, and 
closed it again. Uncle Edward tapped the 
carpet with his Grandpa looked 
somber. 

‘*Well?’’ said Mrs. Rawson, at length. 
Mr. Rawson avoided her eye. He looked 
out of the window. He arose and stood 
by the window, putting his hands deep in 
his trousers pockets. 

‘““If you are going to—’’ said 
Rawson. ‘‘ If not—’’ 

Deedee was becoming quite unbearable. 
Presently the neighbors might come to 
complain. 

Mr. Rawson turned and walked slowly 
toward the bedroom. The three other 
adults sat grimly. As he parted the cur- 
tains, Mrs. Rawson sprang across the room 
and caught his arm. 

‘Frank !’’ she cried, eagerly, ‘‘ You 
won’t be too severe? You won’t get 
angry, and hurt her?’’ 

‘‘ If you want to spank her, do so._ If 
you want me to spank her, do not inter- 


toe. 


Mrs. 


DAY OF SPANK 
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fere.’” He shook off her arm, and she 
went back to her chair, weeping. 

Mr. Rawson entered the bedroom. 
Deedee paused in her crying. In the 
half-light, he could see her standing in the 
crib. He put out his hand to take her, 
and she clung to it. 

*¢ Papa, laim!’’ she pleaded. 

‘« Edith,’’ he said, hoarsely, ‘‘ you have 
been naughty. Papa told you to go to 
sleep, and mamma told you to go sleep. 
When we tell you to go to sleep, you must 
go tosleep. Now, this isthe last time I’ ll tell 
you. Will you lie down and go to sleep? ” 

‘« Papa, laim !’’ she said, impatiently. 

He compressed his lips, and, lifting her, 
laid her in the bed, face downward, and 
held her there. She struggled and yelled. 

‘*Be quiet!’’ he said, ‘‘ be 
papa will spank you !’’ 

She uttered one long drawn wail of 
‘¢Laim !”’ 

He sighed deeply, and raised 


juiet, or 


his right 


hand. Let us please go back to the other 
room, 
Three Rawsons sat there with drawn 


faces, their hands pressed over their 
There came, even through those « 
the sound of a dozen short, sl 


ear®rs. 


verings, 


rp claps 
and a series of quick cries, and then 
silence, broken only by the great sobs of 


the little girl in the next room,—sobs that 
rent their way out, shaking the little body 
until the crib rattled. They grew weaker 
and weaker, and farther apart, and Mr. 
Rawson stole quietly out of the bedroom, 
wiping his face with his handkerchief. 

‘I think she will be good now,’’ said 
Grandpa gently. 

The baby, shocked and surprised, lay 
on the pillow thinking, as much as a baby 
could think. Something cruel and un- 
looked for had happened to her. Her patr- 
ents had turned cruel. She had no one 
to love-up to in the nursery. She had 
been hurt. Papa, dear, had hurt her, be- 
cause she cried for ‘‘laim.’’ 

‘¢T hope she will,’’ said Mrs. Rawson in 
reply to Grandpa, and at that moment, 


from the bedroom, came Deedee’s voice. 
‘*Papa!’’ it pleaded. 
Mr. Rawson jumped from his chair. 


Evidently that child needed— 
‘* Papa, kiss!’’ pleaded Deedee softly. 
They all kissed her. They hugged her 


until she gasped for breath, and she smiled 
at them all and forgave them 


all, even 
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while the sobs came occasionally to shatter 
her smile. 

‘«Isn’t she a dear, dear baby ?” cried 
Mrs. Rawson. ‘* Poor little thing!”’ 

When they had loved her enough to 
counteract all the salutary effects of the 
spank, Mrs. Rawson drove them out. 

‘«Come, dear,’’ she said to Deedee, 
‘say your prayers. Mamma forgot.’’ 

Deedee joyously pressed against her 
mother’s knee. 

‘* Now I,’’ prompted Mrs. Rawson. 
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‘* Now-er,’’ repeated Deedee. 

‘** Lay me,’’ said Mrs. Rawson. 

‘« Laim, ’’ echoed Deedee with satisfac- 
tion, and wondered why all her family sud- 
denly shouted, ‘‘ Laim,’’ and laughed and 
crowded around her again, and kissed and 
kissed her. 

‘* Poor baby!’ said Mrs. Rawson. ‘‘To 
be spanked for wanting to say her prayers!’’ 

‘*By George!’ said Uncle Edward. 
‘¢ Talk about your martyrs! She beats the 
whole bunch.’’ 


PRISONERS 


A Novel 


By Mary Cholmondeley 
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CHAPTER XXIII.—ContTInNveEp. 


ENTWORTH stood at the 
wee open window of the library 
watching Michael. 

Michael was lying on a 
deck chair on the terrace 

Sales playing with a puppy. His 
face was losing a certain gray drawn look 
which it had worn since he had left 
prison. He looked more like himself since 
his hair had had time to grow. Wentworth 
felt that he ought to be reassured about 
him, but a vague anxiety harassed him. 

“Do you sleep better?” said Wentworth. 
He had not forgotten those first nights at 
Venice when Michael’s feeble step had 
dragged itself to and fro in the next room 
half the night. 

“T sleep like a top. I’m asleep half the 
time.” 

“You are much better the last few days.” 

“Oh, I’m all right.” 

“All Hampshire has been to call. I 
knew you would be bored, so I did not let 
them disturb you.” 

“Thanks.” 

“Is there anyone you would like to see?” 





“No one that I know of,” he said. 

“No one at all?” 

Michael made a mental effort which did 
not escape Wentworth. 

“T should like very much to see—pres- 
ently—if it could be done al 

“Yes,” said Wentworth eagerly. “Of 
course it can be done, my dear boy. You 
would like to see—— ?” 

“Doctor Filippi,” said Michael, looking 
deprecatingly at Wentworth. ‘He was so 
good to me. And I am accustomed to 
seeing him. I miss him all the time. I 
wonder whether you would let him come 
and stay here for his holiday. He generally 
takes it in June. And—let me see—it’s 
May now, isn’t it?” 

Wentworth’s heart contracted with jeal- 
ousy and disappointment. The jealousy 
was of the doctor, the disappointment was 
about Fay. The larger of the two emotions 
was jealousy. 

“You have sent Doctor Filippi a very 
handsome present,” he said coldly. “I 
chose it for you, a silver salver. And you 





know I don’t think he would care to 
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come here. No doubt he has his own 
friends. You must remember a man like 


that is poor. 
expense.” 

Michael did not answer. 

“T hoped there was someone else, some- 
one very dear to me, and a devoted friend 
of yours whom you might like to see again.” 

“T could send him a cheque. He need 
not be at any expense,” said Michael in a 
low voice. His exhausted mind, slower to 
move than ever, had not left the subject ‘of 
Doctor Filippi. His brother’s last remark 
had not penetrated to it. 

Wentworth became scarlet. He made an 
impatient movement. Then part of the 
sense of his brother’s last words tardily 
reached Michael’s blurred faculties. 

“An old friend of mine,” he said, vaguely 
flurried. ‘What old friend?” 

“Fay,” said Wentworth, biting his lip. 
“Have you forgotten Fay entirely? How 
she tried to save you, how she grieved for 
you? Her great goodness to you? And 
what she is to me?” 

“No,” said Michael. “No. I don’t for- 
get. Her goodness to me. How she tried 
tosave me. Justso. Just so. I don’t forget.” 

““Won’t you see her? She and Magdalen 
are driving over here this morning. You 
need not see Magdalen unless you like.” 

““T should like. She is going to be married 
too, isn’t she? I feel as if I had heard 
someone say so.” : 

“Yes, to Lossiemouth, the engagement 
has ‘ust been announced. You remember 
him as Everard Constable, a touchy, ill 
conditioned cantankerous brute if ever 
there was one, who does not care a straw 
for any one but himself. I can’t think what 
she sees in him. But an earl’s an earl. 
I always forget that. I have lived so much 
apart from the world and its sordid motives 
and love of wealth and rank that it is always 
a shock and a surprise when I come in con- 
tact with its way of looking at things. I 
never liked Magdalen. I always considered 
her superficial. But I never thought her 
mercenary—till now. But Fay——” 

“*T will see hert 00,” said Michael. ‘‘ Yes, 
of course. I somehow thought of Fay as 
—as—but my mind gets so confused—as 
at a great distance, quite removed all this 
time. Hundreds and hundreds of miles 
away in England. Left Italy for good.” 

“My dear boy, she is living at Priesthope, 
four miles off. I’ve told you so over and 


It would be putting him to 
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over again. I go and see her every day.”’ 

“Yes, at Priesthope, of course. Four 
miles. I know the way.” 

Wentworth looked with perplexity at 
Michael’s thin profile. The doctor had 
most solemnly assured him that his mind 
was only muffled and deadened by his 
physical weakness. But it sometimes 
seemed to Wentworth as if his brother’s 
brain were softening. 

A great tenderness welled up in his heart, 
the old, old protective tenderness of many 
years. He put his strong brown hand on 
his brother’s emaciated once beautiful hand, 
now disfigured by coarse labor, and scarred 
and discolored at the wrist. 

“Get well, Michael,’”’ he said huskily. 

Michael’s hand trembled a little, seemed 
to shrink involuntarily. 

Then a servant appeared suddenly com- 
ing towards them across the grass, and 
Wentworth took back his hand instantly. 

“The Duchess di Colle Alto and Miss 
Bellaire are in the library.” 

“Are you quite sure that you really wish 
to see them—that it will not tire 

“Quite sure.” 

“T will bring them out.” 

“No. Send one at a time. 


you?” 


Fay first.” 


And so they met again at last, those two 
who had been lovers once. She looked 
long at the man she had broken. He was 
worn down to the last verge of exhaustion, 
barely more than a shadow in the suave 
sunshine. She would hardly have recog- 
nised him if it had not been for the tranquil 
steady eyes, and the grave smile. They 
were all that was left of him, of the Michael 
she had known. 


The rest was unfamiliar, 
repellant. Andhis hands! His hands were 
dreadful. Oh! if only she had known he 


was going to look like that she would never 
have come. Never, never! Fay expe- 
rienced the same unspeakable horror and 
repugnance, as if walking in long daisy- 
starred grass, she had suddenly stumbled 
against and nearly fallen over a dead body. 

The color ebbed out of her face and lips. 
She stood before him without a_ word, 
shrinking, transfixed. 

He looked long at her, the woman for 
whom he had been content to suffer, that 
he might keep suffering from her. Fay’s 


self torture, her protracted anguish, her 
coward misery, these were written as it 
were, anew in her pallid face. 


Chey had 
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been partially effaced during the heedless 
happiness of the last few weeks, but the 
sudden shock of Michael’s presence drew 
in again afresh with a cruel pencil, the 
haggard lines of remorse and despair. 

He had not been able to shield her from 
pain after all. 

“Oh Fay,!” he said below his breath. 
“How you have suffered.” 

“No one knows what it has been,” she 
said hoarsely, sinking into a chair, trembling 
too much to stand. “I could not live 
through it again. I couldn’t bear it, and I 
had to bear it.” 

“You will never have to bear it again,” 
he said with compassion. “It is over and 
done with. You are going to be happy 
now.” 

‘You have suffered too.” 

“Not like you. It has been worst for 
you. I never guessed that you had felt 
my imprisonment so much as I see now by 
your face you have.” 

“Not have felt it! Not have suffered 
from it!” said Fay amazed. ‘ Michael, 
how could I help grieving day and night 
over it?” 

Michael was silent. Though his body 
and mind were half dead, his spirit was 
alive and clear, moving swiftly where the 
spent mind could not follow. 

“How could I help breaking my heart 
over the thought of you in prison?” said 
Fay again. 

“T knew you would rejoice when I was 
set free,” he said tranquilly, smiling at her. 
‘‘Ah! Here are Magdalen and Wentworth. 
How radiant she looks.” 

When Magdalen and Fay had departed, 
and Wentworth had seen them to the car- 
riage, he came backandsatdown by Michael. 

“Not over-tired?”’ he said. 

‘**Not in the least.” 

“She was looking a little pale to-day.” 
It was obvious that he wished to talk about 
Fay. 

‘“‘She is more beautiful than ever.” 

“‘Isn’t she!” said the affianced lover ex- 
pansively. “But it isn’t her beauty I love 
most, it is her character. She is so feminine, 
so receptive, so appreciative of the deeper 
side of life, so absolutely devoted. Her 
heart has been awakened for the first time, 
Michael. She has, I feel sure, never been 
loved before as I love her.” 

“T imagine not.” 

“T can’t believe she ever cared for the 


Duke. I saw him once, and he gave me 
the impression of a very cold-blooded indi- 
vidual.” 

“T don’t think he was cold-blooded.” 

“Evidently not the kind of man capable 
of drawing the best out of a woman like 
Fay.” 

“Perhaps not.’ 

“You used to see a good deal of them in 
Rome _ before—while you were attaché 
there. Did you gather that it was a happy 
marriage, a true union?’’ 

“Tt will be my object to guard Fay from 
the slightest touch of pain in the future.” 

“It is sometimes difficult to guard peo- 
ple,” said Michael to himself. 

“T hope some day,”’ Wentworth went on 
shyly, coloring under his tan, “your turn 
may come, that you may meet the right 
woman, and feel as I do now. It will be 
a revelation to you. I am afraid it may 
seem exaggerated in a person like myself, 
who am essentially a man’s man. But 
some day you will understand, and you will 
find, as I have done, that love is not just 
slothfully accepting a woman’s lavished 
devotion.” 

“Indeed!” 

““No, Michael, believe me, it is some- 
thing far greater. It is living not only for 
self, but as for her sake. To take trouble 
to win the smile of the one we love, to gladly 
forego one’s momentary pleasures, one’s 
convenience, in order to serve her. That 
is the best reward of life.” 

Michael’s eyes filled with tears. He felt 
a hundred years older than Wentworth at 
that moment. A tender pained compassion 
welled up within him. And with it came 
a new protective comprehension of the man 
beside him who had cherished him from 
his childhood onwards. 

He put out his hand and gripped Went- 
worth’s. 

‘God bless you, Wenty,” he said. 

And for a moment they who were so far 
apart seemed very near together. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


It quickly became plain to Magdalen 
that Fay’s peace of mind had been shaken 
by her interview with Michael. She had 
vouchsafed no word concerning it on her 
way home. But in the days that followed 
she appeared ill at ease, and a vague and 
increasing unrest seemed to possess her. 
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Magdalen doubted whether she had as 
yet asked herself what it was that was dis- 
turbing her tranquility. But it was at any 
rate obvious that she shrank from seeing 
Michael again, and that she was at times 
dejected in Wentworth’s presence. 

Wentworth perceived the change in her, 
and attributed it to a most natural and 
pardonable jealousy of Michael to which, 
while he made the fullest allowance for it, 
he had no inclination to yield. 

Michael had for a moment seemed to take 
more interest in life after Fay’s visit, and 
although he had quickly relapsed into 
apathy, Wentworth told himself that he 
was anxious to foster this nascent interest 
by another meeting between him and Fay. 
At the same time he desired to rehearse the 
part of central figure poised between two 
great devotions which was to be his agree- 
able rdle in the future. For Michael 
would of course live with them after his 
marriage with Fay. And if there were any 
ebullitions of jealousy between Fay and 
Michael—Wentworth dwelt with com- 
placency on the possibility—he felt com- 
petent to deal with them with tact and 
magnanimity, reassuring each in turn as 
to their equal share in his affections. 

Michael at any rate showed no disincli- 
nation to meet Fay again, and even evinced 
something verging on a desire to see Magda- 


len. And presently Wentworth arranged 
to drive him over to luncheon at Priest- 
hope. 

But when the day came Wentworth 


arrived without his brother, and evidently 
out of temper. Magdalen asked if Michael 
were less well, and was curtly assured that 
he was steadily improving. The luncheon 
dragged through somehow, as under a cloud. 
Colonel Bellaire was fortunately absent on 
a visit. His absence was the only silver 
lining to the cloud. Fay hardly spoke. 
Magdalen was thankful that her fiancé, 
Lord Lossiemouth, had departed the day 
before. 

After luncheon, when they were sitting 
on the terrace over their coffee, Bessie left 
them, and Magdalen was about to do the 
same when Wentworth said suddenly: 

“T left Michael with the Bishop of Lost- 
ford. That is why he is not here now. 
The Bishop is inducting the new Rector 
of Wrigly this afternoon, and he sent a wire 
this morning—he is always doing things 
at the last moment—he never considers 
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others—to say that he would call at Barford 
on his way to see Michael. Michael is his 
godson, and he has always been fond of 
him. I left them together.” 

Magdalen and Fay sipped their coffee 
in silence. 

“Michael had been as inert and apathetic 
as usual,” continued Wentworth, sullenly, 
“until the Bishop appeared. The Bishop 
took him off into the garden, though I said 
I did not like his going out so soon after 
dressing—he was only just up—and it was 
perfectly plain they did not want me. I 
believe that was why they went out. I was 


of no account. The Bishop has always 
been like that, your friend one d and 
oblivious of you the next. But he and 


Michael seemed to have a great deal to say 
to each other. I watched them from the 
library walking up and down. Michael 
can walk quite well when he wants to. 
Then when the victoria came round—I 
thought he would find that less fatiguing 
than the dog cart—I went to tell him that 
it was time to start, but he only stared 
vaguely at me, and the Bishop took his 
arm and said that you must excuse him for 
this once, as he did not mean to let him go 
at that moment. So I came away without 
him.” 

“When I went to warn Michael that the 
carriage was there,” continued Wentworth, 
“he did not see me till I was quite near- 
there was a bush between—and I could 
not help hearing him say ‘That was half 
an hour before I was arrested.’” 

There was an uneasy silence. 

“It seems,” said Wentworth, with ex- 
ceeding bitterness, ‘“‘that I have not Mich- 
ael’s confidence. The Bishop has it, but 
I, his only brother. Oh! no. He can talk 
to the Bishop about his imprisonment, but 
to me—not a word, not a single word. At 
first, when we were together at Venice, I 
asked him quietly about it once or twice. 
I asked him why he had never said a word 
to me about it at any time, why he had not 
confided to me at any rate that he was 
shielding the Marchesa, but I saw 
that the subject distressed him. He always 


soon 


became confused, and he never would reply. 
Once, since we were back at Barford when 
he seemed clearer, I asked him most earnest- 
ly to tell me one thing, whether he actually 
witnessed the murder of the Marchese by 
his wife, as she supposed, and what had 
first put it into his head to take the blame 
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on himself. But it seemed that any allusion 
to the subject exhausted and worried him. 
I said to him at last: ‘Do you still hate 
talking of it as much as ever?’ And he 
said ‘yes.’ I could understand that, and 
from that day to this I never alluded to it 
again. But though he won’t say a word 
to me, it seems he can to others.” 

The miserable jealousy in Wentworth’s 
face touched Magdalen. 

‘*He knew you had strained every nerve 
to save him,” said Wentworth, turning to 
Fay. ‘Has he ever shown his gratitude 
for what you tried to do for him?” 

‘*N—no,” stammered Fay. 

‘His imprisonment has changed his 
nature, that is what it is. He went in alive, 
and he has come out dead. He has ceased 
to care for anything or anyone. He was 
killed by inches. He was so affectionate 
as a boy. And as for my marriage, as for 
being distressed by my caring for some one 
else,” resentfully, ‘he is absolutely indif- 
ferent. You would think that Fay and I, 
the two people of all others who have done 
most for him, who have grieved most over 
him, who have shown him most affection, 
were nothing to him.” 

There was a ghastly silence. 

“T don’t blame him,” said Wentworth, 
with something nearer passion than he had 
ever experienced before, in which even his 
petty jealousy was momentarily extinguish- 
ed. ‘At least I can’t look at him and re- 
main angry with him. It breaks my heart 
to see him like this, so callous, so regard- 
less of all I have suffered on his account. 
I don’t blame him. He is not himself. 
His brain is weakened by his poor body. 
No. The person I do blame is that accursed 
woman who allowed him to suffer for her, 
who skulked behind him for two endless 
years, who let him sacrifice his life for hers, 
who had never the courage to say the word, 
and take her crime upon herself, and get 
him out of his living grave.” 

Fay became cold as death in the May 
sunshine. What ghost was this which was 
taking form before her? What voice was 
this, how could it be Wentworth’s voice, 
which was saying at last aloud with pas- 
sion what that other accusing voice within 
had so hoarsely, so persistently whispered 
from its cell, during the long years. Her 
brain reeled. : 

“The Marchesa did repent,” said Mag- 
dalen. 


Wentworth laughed harshly. 

“Oh, yes! On her death-bed, in order 
to save her soul. She wanted to be right 
with the next world. But how could she 
go on, year in, year out, letting him burn 
and freeze alternately in that vile cell. 
She must have known, some one must have 
told her what his life was like. How well 
I remember Fay your saying: ‘Why does 
not the real murderer confess? How can 
he go on letting an innocent man wear out 
his life in prison, bearing the punishment 
of his horrible crime?’ How little we both 
knew. I have always supposed the assassin 
was a man, a common criminal of the lowest 
order. Yet it seems there are women in 
the world, educated, refined women, who 
can remorselessly pinch a man’s life out 
of him with their white hands. The Mar- 
chesa has murdered two people: first her 
husband, and then my boy, my foolish, 
generous Michael. May God forgive her! 
I never will.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


In the days that followed the Bishop’s 
visit, Michael’s mind showed signs of 
reasserting itself. He was as quickly, ex- 
hausted as ever, and with fatigue came the 
old apathy and helpless confusion of ideas. 
But his languid intelligence had intervals 
of increasing clearness. His face took on 
at these times a strained expression, as if 
he dimly saw something with which he felt 
powerless to cope. We see such a look 
sometimes, very piteous in its impotence, 
in the faces of the old when an echo reaches 
them of the anguish of the world in which 
they once lived, which they have well nigh 
forgotten. 

Michael’s body, which had so far profited 
by the inertness of his faculties, resented 
the change, and gave unmistakable signs 
of relinquishing the slight degree of strength 
it had regained. 

Wentworth became suddenly frantically 
anxious once more, and in a moment the 
wrongs on which he was brooding were 
forgotten. He decided to go to London the 
same day under the guise of business, and 
to consult the great doctor privately about 
Michael, perhaps arrange to bring him 
back with him. 

“TI wish you would drive oftener,”’ he said 
to Michael before he left. ‘‘It’s much 
better for you than walking up and down. 
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Why not, if you feel inclined, as you will be 
alone all day—drive over to Priesthope 
this afternoon. I said you would come the 
first day you could. It’s only four miles, 
just an easy little drive.” 

“It’s a good idea,’’ Michael said slowly. 
“‘T ought to have gone before.” 

Fay was sitting alone in the morning 
room at Priesthope pretending to read 
when Michael was announced. 

When he had been conveyed to a chair 
and had overcome the breathlessness and 
semi-blindness that any exertion caused 
him, he saw that she looked ill, and as if 
she had not slept. 

“T ought to have come before,” he said 
mechanically, making a great mental effort 
and putting his hand to his head. “I 
meant to come, but——”’ he looked hope- 
lessly at her. He had evidently forgot- 
ten what he intended to say. 

“The day you were coming with Went- 
worth the Bishop stopped you.” 

“That’s it. The Bishop,” said Michael 
with relief. ‘‘He told me, we had a long 
talk——” his mind was clearing rapidly, 
“how you meant to save me.” 

“Yes, I meant to do it,” said Fav, looking 
at him with miserable eyes. ‘But the 
Marchesa, the same day—it was in the 
papers.” 

“T know, I know. The Bishop told me. 
He said I ought to know that you had been 
willing to make the sacrifice. I have come 
to thank you, Fay, and to ask you to forgive 
me for misjudging you. You see I 
not aware you—had thought of it.” 

“Tt’s for you to forgive me, Michael, not 


Was 


me you. And you don’t bear me a grudge, 
do you? I somehow don’t feel as if you 
did. And—Oh Michael, you never will 


say anything or do anything, will you— 
you could, you know—to stop my marrying 
Wentworth ?” 

Michael’s eyes turned on her almost with 
scorn. 

“When first we met again, that second 
time in Italy,” he said gently, ‘“‘do you 
remember it by the tomb in the gardens? 
There were roses all over it. I never saw 
such roses. Perhaps there were none like 
them. Then I had no faintest thought or 
hope of marrying you, though I had not 
forgotten you, Fay. I had put it all away, 
buried it. You were another man’s wife. 
Now that we meet again—the position is 
the same.” 
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Fay looked at Michael, searchingly. 
The impersonal detached look which 

she had set herself to extinguish that day 
amid the roses, which had been in his face 
when she saw him first as a lad, which she 
had twice extinguished, was in his eyes 
again. There was no pain in them now, 
any more than there had been when they 
leaned together beside the tomb; only the 
shadow of something exceeding sharp, 
endured, accepted, outlived. Michael look 
ed through her, beyond her. 

“And yet the position is not quite the 
same,” he said tranquilly, “‘for then you 
were married to a man you did not love, 
and now you are to marry a man you 
Oh, Fay! you do care for Wentworth, don’t 
you?” 

“I would not have kept /im in prison for 
a day,” she said, and hid her face in her 
hands. 

‘“Wentworth is worth caring for,” said 
Michael. ‘‘Not worth caring for in part, 
a bit here and a bit there, who is? but 
worth caring for altogether. 1 have loved 
him all my life. I love him more than 
anyone in the world. You asked me just 
now not to say anything to stop his marrying 
you. But that is just what I’ve come about. 
I am so afraid of his marriage with you 
being stopped.” 

Fay raised her face out of her hands and 
stared at him. 

‘It’s the only thing I’ve ever known him 
to wish for,—almost keen about. He 
can’t care much about things, not as other 
men care. He has always waited to see 
whether things will come to him of them- 
selves, and then if they didn’t he thought 
it was a wise Providence taking them away, 
showing him the vanity of setting his heart 
on anything, while all the time it’s his own 
nature really that makes things somehoa 
slip away from him. People slip away 
from him. I’ve seen it happen over and 
over again. He can’t take hold like other 
men. He does not put himself out for any 
one, you know, and he doesn’t realize that 
other people do: he has no idea how men 
like the Bishop and Grenfell and the Arch- 


bishop stand by each other, and hold to- 
gether through thick and thin. Wentworth 
has no friends, but he doesn’t know it. 
He only has you and me. The Bishop 
said we must remember that, and that if 

anything happened to shake his—his 


feeling for either of us, his belief in either 
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of us, it would be cruelly hard on him.” 

“Why should anything happen?” said 
Fay, faintly, “if you don’t tell him.” 

“T shan’t tell him on purpose, you may 
be sure of that, but since—since the Bishop 
came over I’m certain he suspects some- 
thing, I don’t know what, and I have to be 
careful all the time. Fay, I’ve grown so 
stupid and muddle-headed since I’ve been 
in—in Jtaly that I can’t remember what I 
may say, and what I mayn’t about that 
time. My only safety is absolute silence, 
and lately that has begun to vex him. 
And he asks such odd questions, which I 
don’t see the meaning of at first, like traps. 
He often tells me he never asks any ques- 
tions, but he does, indirect ones, all the time. 
I’m getting afraid of being alone with him. 
Sometimes I think if I stay much longer at 
Barford, I’m so idotic he’ll get it out of me. 
Has he asked you any leading questions?” 

“No. Once he asked if you showed any 
gratitude for what I had done for you in the 
past. And I said no. It was the first time 
I had told him a lie, for it was a lie, except 
in the actual words.” 

“‘ Aren’t you afraid,” said Michael gently, 
“that it may not be the only one, that per- 
haps there may be some more?” 

There was a long pause. 

“T think Wentworth will find out some 
day,” he went on. “I’m sure he will. 
Then Fay, it might be too late for you and 
me to save him from a great pain. He 
might feel that we had both betrayed him.” 

“Oh, no. I haven’t done that. It’s 
you I betrayed, Michael. I’m so thankful 
it was you, and not him.” 

“T was yours to keep or to throw away. 
You could do what vou liked with your own. 
But it is not the same for Wentworth. 
Wentworth belongs—to himsel}.” 

In her heart she knew it. Love had 
shown even her certain things about the 
man she loved. 

“And I am afraid he might feel it if he 
found out that you had let me stay in— 
Italy.” 

“I’d give anything I have,” she said, with 
a sob, “I’d give both my hands, I'd give 
my being pretty which I think so much of, 
I'd give anything if only I had not—done 
that, if I could only undo that. Sometimes 
I wake up in the morning and think I 
haven’t done it, that it’s only a dream. 
And it’s like Heaven! I cry for joy. And 
then the knowledge comes. I did not 





know, Michael, what I was doing. But 
since you came back I’ve seen: since I 
loved Wentworth I’ve seen—what I’ve 
done to you; just brushed you aside when 
you got in the way, and left you to die.” 

He looked at her in silence. It had come, 
the moment of anguished realization which 
he had foreseen for her, but it had come to 
her through love for another. That to 
which his great love would fain have drawn 
her, she had reached at last by a lesser love 
than his. 

“T have been cruel to Wentworth. I 
might have tried to get you out for his sake 
if not for yours. He never had a moment’s 
happiness while you were shut up. But I 
didn’t. I didn’t really care for him then. 
I only tried at last to get you out because 
I could not bear the misery of it any longer. 
I have never cared for any one, but myself 
—till now. Isee now that I have been hard 
and cruel. I have always thought myself 
gentle and loving and tender hearted, like 
you thought me, poor, poor Michael. You 
have paid for that. Like Wentworth thinks 
me now. Oh, Michael, must Wentworth 
pay too?” 

Michael looked at her with compassion. 
“T am afraid he must. But do not let him 
pay a penny more than is necessary. You 
still have it in your power to save him part 
of the—expense. Let him pay the lesser 
price instead of the greater. Tell him, 
instead of letting him find out.” 

Silence. 

“Tt is the only thing to do, Fay.” 

No answer. 

“T am afraid you do not love him after 
all,” said the inexorable voice. 

Again silence. 

Michael dragged himself feebly from his 
chair, and took her clenched hands between 
both of his. 

‘Love him a little more,” he said. ‘“‘Take 
the risk and tell him everything—while 
there is still time. Listen, Fay, and try 
to forgive me if I seem cruel. You thought 
you loved me-once. But it was not enough 
to risk anything for me. You threw me 
away by your silence because you found 
the truth too difficult. Don’t, don’t throw 
Wentworth away too, because the truth 
is difficult. Fay, believe me,” Michael’s 
voice shook, “it’s hard to find out you’ve 
been deceived. It’s hard to be betrayed.” 
His voice had sunk to a broken whisper. 
“Don’t put him through it. You wouldn’t 
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if you—if you knew what it was like.” 

Magdalen, coming in half an hour later, 
found Fay lying on her face on the sofa, 
alone. She looked, poor little creature, 
with her outstretched arms, not unlike a 
cross on which Love might very well be 
crucified anew. It does not matter much 
whether it is on a cross of wood, or of fear, 
or of egotism, that we nail Love to his slow 
death. 

Fay loved for the first time. Was she 
going to crucify that love, to pierce its up- 
holding hands, to betray that benign savior, 
come so late, but come at last, to help her 
in her sore need ? 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


“Now,” said the great doctor to Michael 
next day, “I have been hustled down here 
against my will by Mr. Maine. I’m wanted 
elsewhere. I calculate my time at a pound 
a minute. Out with it. What is it that’s 
worrying you?” 

Michael did not answer. 

The great man groaned. 
were kindly. 

“You want something you have not got, 
eh? like the rest of us. We are all in the 
same steam launch.” 

“T don’t want anything, thanks.” 

“In love?” 

“ No.” 

“Quite sure? I have always observed 
that people who are in love are desperately 
offended at the bare supposition that such 
a thing is possible. Things might be ar- 
ranged, you know. Young women aren’t 
intended by nature to live single any morc 
than you are. Would a few weeks in Lon- 
don meet the case? The season’s just 
beginning. No theatres, of course, and no 
late hours. Your brother here seems made 
of money, though he will soon be ruined if 
he goes on sending for me. For I always 
charge double if I’m sent for unnecessarily. 
Come, sir, what.do you want?” 

“IT don’t know,’ said Michael, half 
amused. He was still exhausted by his 
expedition to Priesthope of the previous 
day. ‘‘I don’t want anything, thanks. I’m 
all right.” 

“What do you say to a change?” 

“T had not thought of that,” said Michael, 
with a flicke- of interest. “Now you 
mention it—yes. That’s the very thing. 
I should like—a change.” 


But his eyes 
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Wentworth came forward at once. 

“Norway ?” he said eagerly, “‘or Switzer 
land? We must be guided by you, doctor. 
Or a yacht. You used to be fond of yacht- 
ing, Michael. We will go anywhere you 
like.” 

Michael’s face fell. 

The doctor leaned back and examined 


his finger tips. He had seen what he 
wanted. 

“The yacht won’t do,” he said with 
decision. “‘And Norway’s out of the 
question. Much too far. In fact there’s 


only one place that will do.” 

“Where is that?” said Wentworth. 

“T don’t know yet. Where is it, Mr. 
Carstairs ?” 

“T should like,” said Michael, coloring 
painfully, for he knew he was going to hurt 
Wentworth, “I should like to go to Lost- 
ford; not for long, just for a little bit.” 

“Lostford!” exclaimed Wentworth, 
amazed. ‘‘Lostford, down in that hole. 
Oh! no.” 

“Well, and why not Lostford?” said the 
doctor with asperity. “‘ Mr. Carstairs shows 
his sense. He is not up to a long journey. 
Quite near. Interesting cathedral. Culti- 
vated society. I should have suggested 
Lostford myself if he had not.” 

“T will ride over and take rooms at the 
Prince Consort to-day,” said Wentworth. 

“You will do no such thing. Are you 
taking leave of your senses? Your brother 
is not fit to stay in a rackety hotel.” 

“The Bishop has asked me,” said Michael 
faintly, “to spend a week or two with him 
whenever I like. I believe—it’s very quiet 
there.” 

“The Bishop!” said Wentworth. “It 
would be far from quiet at the Palace. 
Worse than a hotel. The Bishop lives 
in a perpetual turmoil.” , 

Then he suddenly stopped short, and 
became very red. Michael preferred the 
Bishop to himself. 

“Tt’s a good idea,’ 


said the doctor. “I 
know the Bishop. Splendid man. The 
best of company.” He got up with decision. 
““My orders are, Mr. Carstairs, that you 
proceed to Lostford without delay. How 
far is it? Six miles. Go to-morrow.” 
Then he turned to Wentworth. “You will 
go over and see him in a week’s time, and 
report to me.” 

“You think him worse,” said Wentworth, 
nervously, to the doctor in the hall. 
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“No,” said the doctor emphatically, 
watching his motor sliding to the door, 
“but he is not better. He is anxious about 
something, and he can’t afford to be anxious. 
He is not in a fit state to have a finger ache 
with impunity.” 

“He has nothing to be anxious about,” 
said Wentworth. “And if he had a trouble 
I should be the first to hear of it. I have 
his entire confidence—at least I had till 
lately. I must own he has become very 
changed of late. Of course I never appear 
to notice it, but x 

“Quite right. Quite righ . I wish 
others were as sagacious as you are. Let 
him go to Lostford for a week or two—and 
get you off his nerves,” the doctor added to 
himself as the motor shot down the beech 
avenue. 

A few days later Wentworth was sitting 
idly watching the stream of Piccadilly from 
the windows of his club. The same day 
that Michael had gone to Lostford he had 
discovered that he had business in London. 
He would have found it difficult to say 
what his business there was. But one of 
Wentworth’s many theories about himself 
was that he was a very busy man. He had 
so constantly given “urgent business” as 
a reason for evading uncongenial social 
engagements that he had finished by believ- 
ing himself to be overwhelmed with arduous 
affairs. So he went to London, and visited 
a publisher anent his forthcoming history 
of Sussex, and dined with a man whom he 
met at Lord’s, whom he had not seen for 
years. And wrote daily to Fay, expressing 
ardent, but vague hopes that he might be 
able to “get away”’ from London by the end 
of the week. 

He was in no hurry to return. 

A vague fear of something grievously 
amiss with Michael, he knew not what; 
an anxiety weighed upon: him. Futher- 
more, he was jealous. Jealousy had brought 
him up to London. He was not going to 
remain deserted at Barford. Jealousy was 
keeping him here now. He had seen that 
Michael was glad to get away from him, 
that he had caught at the doctor’s sugges- 
tion of a change. His sullen heart was very 
sore about Michael. Why did he want to 
leave him? Where would he meet anyone 
more devoted to him than himself? What 
could any man do for another that he had 
not done for Michael? Was it true then 
after all what he had so often heard was 








the fate of men of deep affections like him- 
self, that they give all, and are given nothing 
in return. 

A sudden exclamation made him look up. 

“Why, Maine, is it you?” 

A tall bald man was holding out his hand 
to him. For a moment Wentworth did 
not recognize him. Then he remembered 
him. Lord John Alington. 

He shook hands with tepid civility, but 
Lord John always mistook a pained recog- 
nition for an enthusiastic welcome. He 
drew up a chair at once. 

“Now this is what I call luck,” he said, 
his red face beaming. “And so your brother 
is freed at last. Only heard the news when 
I landed from Norway a weekago. I con- 
gratulate you with my whole heart. I never 
was so glad about anything before.” And 
Lord John sawed Wentworth’s limp hand 
up and down. 

“T was present, you know,” he went on. 
“Made a great impression on me. Sobered 
me for a long time I can tell you. I saw 
Carstairs come forward and give himself 
up. Never had such a shock in my life.” 

“T remember now you were there.’’ 

“Rather. And I was dead certain from 
the first that he had never done it. I always 
said so. And now at last the mystery is 
cleared up. And I was proved right. He 
hadn’t. But fancy shielding that old 
Marchesa with her long teeth. Why she 
was forty if she was aday. Who would ever 
have thought of it?” 

“No one did,” said Wentworth. 

“J didn’t. I may tell you frankly that 
I did mot. The Marchesa. I knew her. 
But it never so much as crossed my mind 
that she had massac ed her old hubby. 
‘Good God ! The Marchesa!’ Those were 
my exact words when I heard a week ago. 
Is Carstairs in London? I should like just 
to shake him by the hand.” 

“He is not in town. He is still feeling 
the effects of his imprisonment.” 

“T should like to have seen him. It was 
my fault he was found, you know. I said 
‘Perhaps he’s behind the screen.’ Dread- 
fully sorry. Wish I hadn’t. Only my fun. 


Never thought he was there or anyone. 
I’ve never forgotten his coming out from 
behind the screen. But what I want to 
know is,” Lord John tapped Wentworth 
on the arm with his eyeglass, and lowered 
his voice confidentially, “why he ever went 
behind *t. That’s what has been puzzling 
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me ever since I read the Marchesa’s con- 
fession. If he wanted to shield her, why 
the deuce did he hide at all? Why not 
strike a noble attitude bang in the middle 
of the room—from the first?” 

Wentworth looked at him astonished. 
The vague suspicion of the last weeks that 
Michael was concealing something from 
him was taking shape at last. 

There was no doubt that Lord John had 
got hold of a listener. 

“No, no, Maine. When Carstairs was 
hiding behind the screen he was not dying 
with anxiety to take the Marchesa’s crime 
on his white shoulders—not at that moment. 
That explanation don’t wash. I believe I 
know a better one.” 

Wentworth became very red. 

“The Duchess’s maid! Did you ever see 
her? No, evidently not. You’ve no time 
for looking at young maids. Taken up 
with contemplating an old maid in the glass. 
You miss a lot I can tell you. She was the 
prettiest little baggage I’ve set eyes on for 
years. And she was not of an iron virtue. 
But she wouldn’t look at a little thing like 
me. Can’t think why. Come now, don’t 
look so demure. We aren’t all plaster 
saints like you. J’m not, in spite of my 
Madonna face. Wasn’t that the truth? 
The Marchesa story is for the gallery. But 
you and I are behind the scenes. Mum’s 
the word. But wasn’t that why Carstairs 
was hanging about the house after everyone 
else had gone, just for the same reason that 
I was—to get a word with that little 
hussy ?” 

At that moment a tall middle-aged man 
came into the room, and Lord John’s roving 
eye fell upon him. He sprang to his 
feet. 

“Lossiemouth,” he 
latter’s unwilling hand. 
very man I wanted to see. Congratulations, 
my dear chap. All my heart. Ship come 
in, and ancestral halls, and going to be 
married too all in one fell swoop. Know 
Miss Bellairs a little. Jumped with her in 
the same skipping rope in childhood’s happy 
hours, danced with her at her first ball. 
Madly in love with her. Never seen her 
since.” 

Wentworth escaped. 

The chamber of his soul had been long 
in readiness, swept and garnished for the 
restless spirit that had returned to it—not 
alone. Wentworth left with the air of a 


said, seizing the 
“Why you’re the 
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man who has an important engagement. 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The following afternoon Fay was sitting 
in the little morning room at Priesthope, 
trying to write a letter, a long, long letter. 
Wentworth’s last note to her, just arrived 
by the second post, was open before her, 
telling her that he could not return for two 
days. And then the door opened gently 
and he was before her. 

She turned a white, miserable face toward 
the door. Then as she suddenly recognized 
him, the color rushed to her face, and she 
flew to him with a cry and locked him in her 
arms, kissing his shoulder, his coat. 

He was thunderstruck. Could a few days 
absence so profoundly move these delicate 
emotional creatures, when an all wise Prov- 
idence had made almost too susceptible to 
masculine charm? He had never seen Fay 
like this. But then he had never seen any- 
thing like anything. She withdrew herself 
suddenly, and stood a little apart, her face 
and neck one carnation of soft shame. 

“But you are in London,” she said, her 
lip quivering, her eyes falling before him. 
“T have your own word for it that you are 
still in London.” And she pointed at his 
letter. “I was not expecting to see you.” 

A joy so great that it was akin to pain 
laid i ; awakening hand on him. 

“T am glad you were not expecting me,” 
he said, in a voice that he hardly recognized 
as his own. “I’m thankful.” 

And he drew her back into his arms, more 
moved than he had ever been. 

Yes. He was loved. He loved and was 
loved. He had not known the world con- 
tained anything as great as this. He had 
always thought that life at its best was a 
solitary thing, that passion was a momentary 
madness with which he did not care to tam, 
per. But he and this woman one. 
This was rest and peace and joy. This was 
what he had always wanted, without know- 
ing he wanted it. One of the many barriers 
between them went down. He thought it 
was the only one. 

They sat a long time in silence, his head 
against her breast. Her face had become 
pinched and sharp, the lovely color had 


were 


faded. All its beauty and youth had gone 
out of it. Her terrified eyes stared at the 
wall. 

“Speak! Speak now,” said the inner 
voice. “You were too late last time.” 
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“T am very miserable, Fay,” in a whisper 
against her cheek. 

Her arms tightened round him. 

“Not miserable now I am with you, 
but——” 

It seemed to Fay that she was holding to 
her breast the point of the sword that was 
to stab her to death. 

‘“‘When I came here I had not meant to 
tell you anything about it. I had decided 
not to, but Fay, I can’t believe it. I 
haven’t slept all night. I have known for 
two days. I only found it out by the merest 
accident that, that has happened which I 
never thought could happen, something 
impossible.” Wentworth’s lips quivered. 
“Michael has deceived me. Not by mis- 
take, not just for a moment, but systemati- 
cally, purposely—for years.” 

“It was about the murder of the Mar- 
chesa,” he said hoarsely; “‘but I don’t care 
what it was about. That is not the point. 
He has deceived me for reasons of his own. 
I don’t know what they were. And I am 
afraid, my darling, he has not stopped there. 
I am afraid he has deceived you too. iam 
afraid he hoodwinked you when he per- 
suaded you to let him hide in your room. 
Why did he hide if he wanted to shield the 
Marchesa? Don’t you see that there was 
no sense in his hiding, though I never 
thought of it till—lately. I always believed 
in him implicitly, as you have done. I 
thought him just the kind of person who 
would sacrifice himself for a woman. I 
can understand doing it. It appeals to a 
nature like mine. I was deeply hurt by his 
reserve about it, since he came home, but I 
never thought, it never struck me for one 
single second, that it concealed anything 
discreditable.” 

“It does not,” said Fay suddenly. 

“My dearest, I am afraid there is no 
doubt it does. What was Michael doing in 
the garden at that time of night? You 
forget that. I am the last person in the 
world to think him capable of anything 
disgraceful, but I can’t resist the conclu- 
sion that he was waiting—— Oh! Fay, 
your ears ought not to be polluted by such 
things—was waiting about in the garden 
because he was attracted by someone in 
the house.” 

He felt her hand quiver in his. 

How womanly she was, how pure. 
How could any man have had the heart 





to throw dust in those innocent eyes. 

“T hate to speak of such a thing to you, 
and it somehow seems out of the question 
when [ think of Michael’s character. I 
had brought him up so carefully. I had 
impressed on him my own high code of 
morals from the first. And yet—and yet— 
I am afraid, dearest, that Michael must 
have been hanging about to have a word 
with—don’t start so, why do you tremble— 
with your maid.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“Then why was he there? You must 
have been very much surprised and alarmed 
at his coming to your room so late. And 
unless he had given you some reason you 
would not have tried to hide him. We 
always come back to that. Fay, why did 
Michael hide?” 

Fay struggled to speak. Her white lips 
moved, but no sound came forth. 

“You and the Duke tried to save him 
from being discovered. We all know that. 
The Duke told me so himself. 

“You are no diplomatist, Fay, thank God. 
I see very well, my darling, that you know 
more than you will say. It is plain to me 
that in the goodness of your soul you are 
trying to shield Michael—for the second 
time.” 

He kissed her on the forehead, and rose 
to go. 

“Stop!” said Fay, almost inarticulately. 
“Tt isn’t the second time. I didn’t shield 
him last time. I let him slide. But I will 
now. . . . I wanttotell you... I 
must tell you. Michael has been 
here; he came when you were away in Lon- 
don. And he has begged me,—Oh, Went- 
worth, he has implored me to—tell you 
everything.” 

Wentworth became very red. His face 
hardened. 

“Te has begged you to tell me! He has 
gone behind my back and tried to depute 
you to do it, to plead his cause for him. He 
has not even the courage to come to me 
himself. Yes, Fay, I am going. It is no 
use imploring me to stay. I’m not going 
to listen to you making excuses for him. 
I don’t blame you, but you ought not to have 
agreed to do it. Whatever I ought to know 
I must hear from Michael himself. I shall 
go over and see him to-morrow morning 
Even you, dearest, must not come between 
—Michael and me.” 


( To be Concluded.) 
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AN OLD FIRE PLACE 


When Summer days come, ye forsake 
My settles for the green-wood’s sake, 
But soon, ashamed, for auld lang syne 
Ye bring me oak boles, knots of pine, 
And heap my arms with gifts, and I 
Crackle forgivenness merrily. 


And on my settles young and old 

Gather to hear old tales retold. 

Old tongues rehearse them staid and slow; 
The younger lisp and prattle so 

The tale’s half lost in laugh and shout, 
And ere I know it I’m half out. 


And soon they bring the night log in, 
And in the dim light I begin 
My tell my story, old and wise; 


So you may dress it, 


Sleepy Eyes, 


When Mother tucks you into bed 
And smooths the pillow for your head. 


RICHARD KIRK, 





SIR H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 


The personality of the new Prime Minister of England 


By Arthur 


HERE seems to be no more 
certain way to popularity— 
although the popularity may 
spring from ‘pity—than to 
stand silent for months and 
years in the face of a sus- 
tained storm of abuse and ridicule. A year 
ago Mr. Rockefeller was perhaps the “best 
hated” man in the country. To-day there 
is a growing sentiment of toleration for him 
amounting almost to unsympathetic admira- 
tion. He has “taken his medicine graceful.” 
The case of *‘C. B.”’—for Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, the new English Premier, 
is ‘“‘C. B.” in the English press, just as the 
ill-starred Rojevenstsky was almost always 
“‘Roj” in English politics—is in some ways 
similar. 

Your average Briton is a whole-hearted 
Imperialist. He has heard so much and 
talked so much about the duty of the Anglo- 
Saxon to civilization that he almost believes 
that all of England’s moves in the past, both 
in diplomacy and by force of arms, for self- 
aggrandizement, were made from a high- 
minded sense of that duty; using the result 
to prove the intent. When, therefore, after 
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two years of passive indecision, Sir Henry 
began to talk about the barbarism of the 
English army fighting in South Africa, 
England denounced him bitterly. It was 
true that he varied his criticism with votes 
in favor of measures for the continuance of 
the war. But as leader of the Liberal Party 
in the House of Commons his opposition 
was naturally taken more seriously than that 
of Labouchere, W. T. Stead and other more 
virulent and aggresive “‘antis.” 

During and after the war ‘‘C. B.” was 
not only the object of scathing attacks but” 
asw ell the butt of more or less contemptuous 
ridicule. He was the leader of a minority 
party, an unpopular minority party, a 
minority party almost hopelessly divided 
against itself. He had to fight not only a 
strongly-intrenched government, and public 
prejudice, but the Rosebery faction among 
his own followers. A man who deliberately 
day after day beats his head against a stone 
wall quickly becomes a matter of humor. 

His own personality, also, attracted ridi- 
cule because it seemed so admirably nega- 
tive. In the public mind he has always been 
considered ponderous, unwieldy, dull, undis- 
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tinguished. There is nothing striking about 
him at first sight. On the floor of the House 
of Commons his set speeches, in which an 
occasional bit of caustic sarcasm alone lights 
up the accurate, uninspired commonplaces, 
singularly lack grip; and he has often been 
hopelessly helpless before the wonderful 
parliamentary fencing of Mr. Balfour. 
Among the men on his own side of the house 
he has not, to the ear of the ordinary listener, 
the keen logic of Mr. Asquith nor the aca- 
demic solidity of Mr. Morley nor the viru- 
lent attack of Lloyd-George nor the rhetori- 
cal genius of Winston Churchill. 

Little by little the public feeling about 
““C. B.” changed. Day after day and year 
after year he led an ineffective opposition 
with steady consistency and unfailing good 
humor. He paid no attention to the critics 
and the scoffers. People began uncon- 
sciously to admire his dogged persistency. 
Gradually, also—for it would be hard to 
imagine startling transitions in the career 
of a man like “C. B.”—they realized that 
he was showing many of the best qualities of 
leadership. Almost without variance he 
toed the line of Gladstonian Liberal tradi- 
tion. He pulled together the divided fac- 
tions of the Liberal party and conciliated 
the Irish Nationalists until he had a united 
if heterogeneous Opposition. He took 
every tactical advantage of the growing 
disruption in the Government Party over 
Mr. Chamberlain’s tariff schemes. He 
showed a generalship uninfluenced by per- 
sonal considerations in selecting those who 
were to lead the Opposition debate on 
various questions, until there were a num- 
ber of men on thé Opposition side who stood 
forth with perhaps greater prominence on 
the floor of the Commons than he, their 
leader. And as the possibilities of ultimate 
success increased his own speeches grew in 
effectiveness and conviction. 

The result has been a growing attitude of 
approval, although perhaps never of en- 
thusiasm, among the people. “‘C. B.’ has 
stuck to his guns,” a hard and fast Liberal 
remarked to me last fall, “‘if any one has 
ever earned the Premiership by hard work he 
is the man.” A rabid Conservative who had 
been haranguing for some minutes about 
the “‘undignified diatribes and cheap-John 
political methods” of Winston Churchill 
and Lloyd-George, stopped to say, ‘But 
‘C. B.’ is at least a gentleman.” A car 
painter on a train to Birmingham one day 
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last summer stated his political faith in the 
assertion, ‘‘‘C. B.’ is the friend of the work- 
ingman.” He could not tell me why he be- 
lieved this, except for the doubtful argument 
that Mr. Balfour had not helped the laboring 
classes and that therefore ‘“‘C. B.,” being 
Mr. Balfour’s enemy, was the workingman’s 
friend. But he believed it and most of the 
men working for small wages in England 
will vote with him. It is safe to say that the 
new Prime Minister takes office with the 
ungrudging support of his party, the ap- 
proval of the masses of the people and the 
respect of his opponents. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s career 
is characteristic of the man. It has no sky- 
rocket rises and no falls, as of the stick. He 
is nearly seventy now that the supreme 
honor of English politics comes to him. He 
is rich, with a fine house in Grosvenor 
Square and a “castle” in Scotland. He has 
been in the House of Commons since 1868 
and has always represented Stirling District. 
He is a Campbell, the Bannerman being 
added under the terms of the will of a 
maternal uncle. As a consistent Liberal 
his course is much more satisfying in retro- 
spect to the average Englishman than the 
rather veering track of, for example, Mr. 
Chamberlain. He is a Cambridge man, of 
Trinity College, and studied at the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow before he went to Cam- 
bridge. He was Financial Secretary to the 
War Office from 1871-74 and from 1880-— 
82, secretary for the Admiralty in 1882, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland in 1884, “a 
sandbag as part of the defenses of the fort,” 
according to one witty Irishman’s descrip- 
tion. Throughout Gladstone’s career “C. 
B.” was unswervingly loyal and he was 
Secretary for War in Gladstone’s cabinets 
of 1886 and 1892. When Lord Rosebery 
led the Government from the House of Lords 
“C, B.” was again Secretary for War. He 
was pressed to be a candidate for speaker 
later and refused because of ill-health, and 
he accepted the Liberal leadership in Com- 
mons in 1899 when it seemed that there was 
no one else, except perhaps Mr. Asquith, 
to take so thankless a task. He had been 
knighted previously in 1895. 

Personally he is very popular, a man of 
winning amiability and unflagging good- 
nature. And although he takes himself 
seriously w en in the public eye—one of the 
things which Anglo-Saxons demand of their 
leaders—he has privately a quiet and 
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Sir Henry Campbell-Rannerman 


pointed sense of humor. The open friendli 
ness of the King for him has undoubtedly 
helped him to gain the faith of the people. 
And the faith of the people 
The elections show a 


is evident. 
remarkable a land 
slide of votes as that which swept Theo 
dore Roosevelt into his second term. Per- 
haps party principles have caused it; per- 
haps personalities; perhaps the old craving 
for a change; probably all three and a 
number of other forces as well. Cer- 
tainly “C. B.” has been carried to 
Downing street on the shoulders of all the 
people. Mr. Chamberlain is, of course, his 


createst menace, and the hardest fight in the 
Commons during the next year or two will 
probably be over the tariff. But the veneral 
feeling is perhaps summed up in the belief 
that while he may do nothing that is bril- 
liantly right, he will do nothing that is stu- 
pidly wrong. He is a splendid inistra- 
tor. Lord Rosebery himself has given wit- 
ness of this, and his campaign ng the 
last years is certain proof of his steadfast 


earnestness and his generalship. He has, 
when all is said and done, a rare con 
for healthy success: 


ination 
radical ideas con- 
servative temperament. 
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BIRD NESTING 
By Ellis Parker Butler 


O wonderful! In sport we climbed the tree, 
Eager and laughing,,as in all our play, 

To see the eggs where, in the nest, they lay, 
But silent fell before the mystery. 


For, one brief moment there, we understood 

By sudden sympathy too fine for words 

That we were sisters to the brooding birds 

And part, with tiem, in God's great motherhood. 
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How Chicago is Trying to Evolve 
Problem 


the Worst Traction 


By Henry 


N approaching the Chicago 
traction tangle, it is well to 
understand in the first 
place that one loses his 
time hunting for the be- 
ginning or the end of it. 
In the unaided course of nature it would 
have been a tangle, and it has been addi- 
tionally snarled up with the most deliber- 
ate sort of intention. When the great 
three-cornered argument over it before the 
Supreme Court began the other day, they 
listened patiently for an hour or two and 
then professed themselves entirely in the 
dark as to what it was all about. 

But if you will just thrust in your hook 
and pull up a thread, any thread, you will 
find it leading you directly into the midst 
of things. With that for explanation, I 
imean to begin with the career and person- 
ality of the late Charles T. Yerkes. For 
about fifteen years he was the largest and 
most conspicuous figure in Chicago traction 
matters, and when he went away with his 
heavy sack of loot he left a tradition that 
remains, to this day, an important factor 
in the situation. 

He came to Chicago in the early eighties, 
from Philadelphia, he had had 
brief though romanti He had 
flourished there during regime of the 
gas ring, had been the friend and associate 
of Elkins and Widener, had finally made a 
disastrous failure in speculation, felt the 
bite of the law and gone to prison. This 
last act, to my belief, was more to his 
credit than otherwise. He owed the city 
money and refused to make it a preferred 
creditor, and under a statute, this refusal 
became a technical embezzlement. It was 
for the protection of his other creditors 
that he refused and he was almost 
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mediately pardoned. He afterwards 
cleared the slate by paying all his er 
in full. 
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shinee r, foys much dagnies more 
tient, more intelligent than most of these 
gentry. He spent his first two years in 
Chicago in the brokerage business, looking 
around, sizing up with wonderful skill and 
precision the men with whom he 
deal. By the beginning of the year 
he was ready. 


pa- 
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He found Chicago a city growing at an 
almost incredible rate, stretching out with- 
out any natural obstacles to confine it, in 
three directions, north, west and south. In 


each of these directions it was served by 
an independent street railway system, the 
Chicago City Railroad on the south, the 
West Division Passenger Railroad on the 
west, and the North Chicago City Railroad 
on the north. 


The south side company, which had to 
compete with several steam railways for its 
passengers, had, in 1881, transformed its 
trunk lines from horse traction to cable. 

This was a daring innovation, for the 
cable was then an experiment and a very 
expensive one, but it had, in the five 
years, proved very profitable. But the 
north and west side companies had no 
competitors and the directors, being con- 
servative souls, were well content to let 
their horse cars jog and jingle along as they 
were. Each of these two companies was 
capitalized for half a million dollars, and 
earned dividends of about 30 per cent 

Here was a situation that cried out for 
the peculiar talents of Mr. Yerke He 
had, it may be said, about forty usand 


dollars to his name when he set out get- 


ting control of Chi ago’s tract ystem, 
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It was to make over the road 
road. with the most modern 
and was finished, it 
stockholders of the old 

either in 


company 
into a cable 
when it 
to the 
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equipment, 
was to pav 
cash or in 
stock as they might 
elect. hand. the actual cost 
of construction of the cable line and power 
houses was to be borne hy the old ce mpany. 
In other words, the new company was to 
have the spending of his money but the 


company 
in the new company. 


On the other 
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old company was to provide it, 
being secured by a mort ige. 
Here was an exigency for which Mr. 
Yerkes was quite He had al 
ready organized himself into a construction 
company, modestly named the United 
States Construction Co. and on the very 
day when, as the North Chicago Street 
Railroad, he signed the 
the old company, hi 
tract for the constructi: 


payment 


prepared, 


agreement with 


let himself the con 
n of the cable road 
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for a shallow rail, which in turn called for 
the flimsiest of rolling stock, in order that 
the line might not be crumpled up. But 
with all these economies, the work proved 
very, very expensive. It cost so prodigi- 
ously that by the time the work was done 
the Construction Company owned all but 
ten shares in the Street Railroad Company, 
the Street Railroad Company owned a little 
over half the shares in the original com- 
pany, the North Chicago City, while this 
last named company, besides being mort- 
gaged to the hilt, ewed the Street Railroad 
Company something like six million dol- 
lars! 

And Yerkes, the adventurer looked over 
the work of Yerkes the traction man and 
Yerkes the contractor, and decided that it 
was good. In fact he liked it so well that 
he went across the river to the west side 
and played the whole game over again, 
move for move. He made his first ap- 
pearance as the West Chicago Street Rail- 
road, stepped off the stage and came on 
disguised as the United States Construction 
Company and he brought his prestidigita- 
tions to the same triumphant conclusion as 
before. He had the undisputed control 
and was to a very large extent the owner 
of two thirds of the street railways of Chi- 
cago, 

At the risk of a momentary digression | 
am going to ask you to notice that there 
was nothing illegal about all this; 
nothing illegal about it to-day. People are 
perhaps a little less credulous, but if you 
can find the gulls you can still incorporate 
three empty shells and shift the elusive pea 
back and forth beneath them. The State 
will look complacently on and will furnish 
you with as many shells as you need, ask- 
ing no inconvenient questions. Our laws 
as they stand to-day have about as much 
control over that impalpable thing we call 
a corporation as Horatio’s partisan had 
over Hamlet's ghost. The need which 
Judge Grosscup pointed out in a recent 
number of this magazine, for a control of 
corporation which can offer them more 
than the mere shows of violence, could 
hardly find a better illustration than in 
these corporate disguises of Mr. Yerkes. 

Before we can go on to the next move 
in his game we must look for a moment at 
the franchise under which his lines were 
operating. In 1858 all three companies 
had received franchises and charters from 


there is 


the board of aldermen and the state legis- 
lature for twenty-five years. In 1865, the 
legislature passed an act extending the life 
of these charters to ninety-nine years. It 
aroused a storm of protest, was vetoed Ly 
the governor, and at once passed over hi- 
veto. ‘The act was drawn in a very con 
fused sort of way and was popularly sup 
posed to be invalid; in fact, after the firs) 
outcry over it had died down, the peopl 
of Chicago ceased to take it very seriously. 
This was not, however, the point of view 
of the companies, and in 1883, the year 
which marked the period of the original 
twenty-five year grant and brought the 
question of the validity of the ninety-nine 
year act to a head, they proposed the fol- 
lowing compromise : The city was to give 
them an extension franchise for twenty 
years (they could not make it longer under 
the new city charter) without prejudice 
either way to the alleged ninety-nine year 
rights; that is, the company did not by 
asking for an extension tacitly waive this 
right, nor did the city by granting it, tacit- 
lv admit that the right was valid. In ex- 
change for this extension, the companies 
agreed that they would, hereafter, pay 
their car license fees which they had hith- 
erto refused to do, and to pay half of what 
they already owed to the city. They 
would also improve the service and make 
it modern in every respect, 

It may appear that the company’s 
in this compromise was hardly as 
as might have been exacted; but they 
stated their terms in no uncertain tones 
and then proceeded to make a threat, 
the same threat which all of Chicago’s pub- 
lic service corporations have used many 
times when they wanted to bully her. 
They said, ‘‘Here are our terms. If you 
will take them as they stand, you will get 
certain advantages right away; you will get 
the money which you need so badly at 
once. But if you don't take these terms, 
exactly as they stand, we will fight you in 
the courts until the day of Judgment. We 
can do it. We have better lawyers than 
you. If you do beat us we will begin all 
over again. So you'd better take what we 


share 
great 


are willing to offer you and be thankful.’’ 

In this case, as in most others, for she 
is ruefully aware of the amount of truth in 
this line of argument, the city accepted the 
alleged compromise and put off, as she 
supposed, her fight with the companies for 
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Charles Tyson Yerkes 
Who squeezed a great fortune out 
of Chicago street vailways, lear 
ing the worst fem in the world 


another twenty years. 
to an end in 1903. 

So it was under this extension to the 
original twenty-five year franchise, granted 
‘* without prejudice to the ninety-nine year 
right,’’ that Mr. Yerkes was operating his 
two companies. Until 1903 he was safe; 
but after that the only rope he would have 
left to hold on by would be the ninety-nine 
year act, and it might turn out to be a 
rope of straw. If possible he would keep 
any of his interests from depending on it. 

It was in 1897 that he prepared a bill 
granting his companies a brand new 
blanket franchise for fifty years and had it 
introduced in the state senate by one, John 
Humphrey, a farmer who rejoiced in the 
ironical nick-nane ‘*Honest  John.”’ 
Yerkes can hardly have doubted that the 
bill would pass; he had made all the neces- 
sary financial arrangenents, he had put it 
in the right hands and it should have gone 
through as a matter of routine. The gov- 
ernor, Tanner, was entirely ready to sign 
it; he was one of the cheapest knaves who 
ever held so great an office and he owed 
his election to the fact that the people of 
[Illinois were so busy defeating Bryan that 
they overlooked him. 

But they were less preoccupied now. 
The imnense impudence of the robbery 
caught their attention, and astonishing as 
the fact may seem, they actually terrified 
the legislature into defeating the bill. To 
compensate for this betrayal of its em- 
ployer, however, it at once gave him some- 
thing ‘‘just as good,’’ 


They would come 


a law empowering 


Gov John P. Aligeld 





Who shaped the ontent in Illi 
into a ereat radical movement wi 
iS nou bviousiy im the ascend 


the city to grant him the fifty year franchise 
that he wanted. But here again popular 
sentiment interfered with the regular op- 
eration of the machine. 

I don’t know whether or not the citi- 
zens of Chicago would actually have done 
violence upon the persons of any aldermen 
who attempted to grant the franchise, but 
this is exactly what the aldermen did not 
know themselves and they did not care to 
take the chance. ‘The defeat was abso- 
lutely decisive. More than that it resulted 
in the rise of the Municipal Voters’ 
League, and the election of a board of 
aldermen in which Yerkes could have no 
hope of securing a corrupt majority. 


SELLING A PIG IN A POKE, 


His position now might well have seemed 
dangerous. In the first place he had 
built about fifty miles of cable track and 


had bought a full cable equipment only 
three or four years before this method of 
traction had been rendered obsolete by 


} 


the electric trolley. It was not only obso- 
lete, it was fast becoming decre} for the 
fraudulent cheapness of the original con- 
struction was beginning to tell. ‘The track 
was actually not heavy enough to hold up 
a modern double truck electric car. The 
system, about three hundred miles in all, 
was capitalized at forty-five million dollars, 
or about $146,000 per mile. He was face 
to face with an honest board 

that would not permit him to rel 
cable road unless he would 
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waive his claims under the ninety-nine year 
act, and to pay a heavy compensation for 
the renewal of his franchise. And if the 
courts should decide against the validity of 
this act he would, at the end of six years 
be left with nothing to show for this vast 
capitalization but the actual tangible prop- 
erty of the lines, none of it very good and 
much of it good for just what it could 
bring as junk. 

In the light of those facts one looks on 
the course he took with a wonder akin to 
awe. He proceeded to organize a new 
traction company, the Chicago Union 
Traction Co., for the purpose of operating 
jointly his two companies, the North- and 
the West-Chicago Street Railroad Com- 
panies. These companies, you will remem- 
ber, overlie the two original companies, 
the North Chicago City Railway and the 
West Division Passenger Railway; all of 
these companies kept, and keep to-day, 
their independent existence. The Union 
Traction Company added nothing what- 
ever, either to the mileage or the equip- 
ment of the systems it absorbed, but for 
all that it was capitalized for twelve million 
dollars of preferred and twenty million 
dollars of common stock. He not only 
issued this stock and sold it at good prices 
to hundreds of investors, he actually paid 
dividends on it for two years. 

But by now it was high time for him to 
stand from under. He wanted a buyer 
for his monstrosity, and, clearly, he must 
find some one who would buy it blindfold. 
One really good look would put the hardi- 
est to flight. He decided that seasoned 
traction men were much likelier game for 
him than novices. The man who knows 
everything never asks questions. His old 
friends, Elkins and Widener, knowing 
more about street railways than any other 
men in America, were perhaps, the like- 
liest game of all. 

The bait to the trap was a rumor, which 
came seeping down through the strata of 
society, that Mrs. Yerkes didn’t like Chi- 
cago, that she found it neither hospitable 
nor entertaining, and that she wanted Mr. 
Yerkes to leave it to its fate. . And that 
he, whose one air in life was to gratify her 
wishes, would actually do so except that his 
traction interests were so enormously prof- 
itable that he feared he could not get 
away. 

His quarry pricked up their ears when 
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they caught a sniff of what was in the 
wind, and presently a casual emissary from 
Philadelphia asked Mr. Yerkes if there 
were any truth in the rumor that he wanted 
to leave Chicago. He answered sadly, 
that he did not think it likely that he 
should leave Chicago. The rumor being 
thus confirmed, it was not long before his 
old friends in Philadelphia bore down on 
Mr. Yerkes and asked him seriously if he 
would not sell out. He was much aston- 
ished. 

‘**T won’t deny,” he said, in a burst of 
frankness, ‘‘that I should like to leave 
Chicago. But I have no idea that we can 
make a trade, for what I shall have to ask 
will be more than you are likely to want to 
pay.’”’ 

But Mr. Yerkes knew already, by means 
of his own, exactly the maximum figure 
that they were prepared to offer, and when 
they had persuaded him to figure out and 
write down on a bit of paper what he would 
take, the sum he arrived at, off hand, was 
just within it, 

‘* Now,”’ said he, ‘‘if you want to trade 
at that figure, send on your engineers to 
look over the property and your account- 
ants to look over the books. Don’t make 
any mistake about this. It's a lot of 
money.’’ They asked him, at that, how 
long an option he would give them. ‘I 
won’t give you an option at all,’’ he said, in 
a blunt, friendly way. ‘*‘You know me 
and you know my word is as good as an 
option, Take as long as you want.”’ 

They did know him and they knew that 
his word, in a case like this was worth ex- 
actly nothing at all, and his evasion worried 
them, which was exactly what this master 
of applied psychology had counted on. 
They thought he must have some one else 
on the string, and they feared they were 
being used as a lever, merely, to pry a 
bigger price out of some one else. And 
the almost incredible result is that in a 
little more than twenty-four hours, without 
a look at the property or the books, they 
had bought Mr. Yerkes’ huge, waterlogged 
derelict. 


EXIT YERKES. 


So complete was their ignorance of the 
property that though at that very moment 
in the adjacent safe there was a contract 
between Mr. Yerkes, proprietor of the rail- 
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ways included in the bargain, and Mr. 
Yerkes, owner of suburban feeding lines 
not so included, so much to the profit of 
the latter that it later cost the hasty buyers 
upwards of six million dollars to purchase 
the last of Mr. Yerkes’ holdings and thus 
abrogate the contract. 

And Mr. Yerkes, with his heavy bag of 
loot, left Chicago. But he left behind him 
two things which have remained to this 
day vital factors in the traction situation. 
One of them is a vast heap of insolvent 
corporate rubbish which is still the despair 
and distraction of its owners, of the courts, 
the government and the people. Thc 
other is what I may call the Yerkes tradi- 
tion. The traction interests had bribed 
and bullied and plundered before Mr. 
Yerkes came, and they have done so since 
he left, but in him all those offenses be- 
came incarnate. He, more than any one 
else, made the appellation, traction mag- 
nate, differ only in degree from the epi- 
thets, house breaker and hold-up man. 
The fact that the average citizen of Chi- 
cago so regards them to-day, and it is not 
rhetorically, but literally true that he does 
so regard them, is a very important factor 
in the traction situation, It is a factor 
which a very able group of men who have 
been trying to settle the question, have 
neglected to their cost. 

And now we come upon what is perhaps 
the main thread in all the tangle, the idea 
of municipal ownership. It is no new 
idea; it is as old as the first horse car. 
Provision was made for it in the franchise 
of 1858 and it was seriously agitated in 
1883. Not by radicals; there was no pop- 
ular radicalism in Chicago in those days; 
there never is in a community until one 
class has had a chance to intrench itself 
and the other becomes aware that it is 
outside. It was regarded by’ most people 
as a club by means of which they hoped it 
might be possible to terrify the traction 
companies into being good, but which 
must be used in earnest in case the threat 
of it proved ineffective. 

Two movements which got a start in 
Chicago during the nineties gave a strong 
impetus to the municipal ownership idea. 
One hasalready been mentioned, the move- 
ment for honest government, which cen- 
tred in the Municipal Voters’ League. 
George Cole and Walter Fisher were the 
leaders, and there is neither space nor ne- 
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cessity to tell here of the great things which 
they and their associates did for Chicago; 
the story of how they hounded the “ gray 
wolves’’ out of the city council and then 
kept them out has been told before. 

Now their motto was, Business efficien- 
cy in civic affairs. ‘They discovered that 
the most valuable asset of every public 
service corporation was its franchise, and 
they reasoned from this that the power to 
grant franchises must and should be a most 
valuable asset for the city. They have 
devoted a good part of their energy to 
the successful defense of this asset from 
those who wanted to break in and steal. 
And they have always believed that with an 
efficient government the city would effect a 
great economy by granting no franchises 
and attending to its public services direct- 
ly. In other words, the idea of efficiency 
in civic affairs led them straight to munici- 
pal ownership, as a business proposition. 


THE STRIDES OF RADICALISM., 


The other movement may be called the 
radical democratic movement which began 
in the terrible year, ’93, when the streets 
swarmed with men begging for a job, any 
job that would keep body and soul to- 
gether, when people starved and froze in 
spite of any relief that could be given. 
The next summer saw the Pullman strike 
with its prodigious ramifications, the con- 
flagrations and rioting, the coming of Fed- 
eral troops in defiance of the protest of 
Governor Altgeld, and, finally the trial and 
punishment of Eugene V. Debs for con- 
tempt of court in the violation of Judge 
Grosscup’s injunction. All that was good 
fuel for radical sentiments, and Bryan’s 
blazing oratory at the convention of ’96 set 
it all alight. The movement advanced 
steadily in spite of the fact that it got no 
more help from Mayor Carter Harrison 
than regularity in the national party com- 
pelled him to give. I named two leaders 
of the other movement; if I do the same 
for this, they must be the late Governor 
Altgeld and Clarence Darrow. 

When these leaders took up the cry 
Municipal Ownership, it was a horse of an- 
other color indeed from the sober business 
proposition which the exponents Of good 
government were advocating. It was a 


principle of Democracy, a blow at the 
great, grinning plutocratic monster that sat, 



































intrenched upon the highways of the city, 
levying toll. ‘They said that the street 
railway really was the street, the only prac- 
tical public means of getting about, and 
that to make them dependent for this nec- 
essary service upon a rapacious private 
monopoly was abhorent to the democratic 
idea. When taxed with the assertion that 
public operation of so complicated a thing 
as a traction company must, in the present 
state of things, be inefficient, they could 
answer by merely pointing at the wreckage 
which still encumbers the streets after fif- 
teen years of the private management of 
Mr. Yerkes. 

Now, so long as the question of munici- 
pal ownership remained qualified by the 
word Ultimate, it did not really matter 
which kind you believed in. You voted 
for it on the ‘little ballot’’ as an academic 
question of public policy just the same, 
whether the thing you had in mind was an 
orchid, feeding upon the air of ideas, or a 
cabbage drawing its sustenance from the 
rich soil of business principles. 

But the difference is really an essential 
one, and this became apparent when the 
democrats last year nominated Judge 
Dunne on a platform which pledged him 
to proceed at once to municipal ownership 
by condemnation and purchase of the 
lines. Now, however embarrassing this 
platform might prove to be for the man 
who had been so indiscreet as to be elected 
on it, it was mighty effective to campaign 
from. It put the conservatives in a sad 
dilemma. ‘They had fathered municipal 
ownership as the U/tima Thule of honest 
business administration, and they were 
both perplexed and scandalized to see it 
ravished away from them and flaunted be- 
fore their faces under the red banner of 
radicalism. ‘They could not denounce it, 
but they must denounce the principles of 
the men who proclaimed it. This was 
rather too complicated a matter to make 
good campaign speeches of. So they spent 
most of their time talking of honest busi- 
ness administration and the enforcement of 
the law, in which subjects Chicago was 
not, just then, especially interested. 

The result of the election was not, how- 
ever, so decisive as it was thought to be at 
the time. ‘There was a direct vote of about 
five to one against granting any more fran- 
chises, but the questions were so phrased 
that a categorical ‘‘Yes’’ was impossible to 
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each of them. ‘Shall the council pass 
the present extension ordinance ? Chere 
was no use in voting ‘‘Yes’’ to that as the 
companies had announced that they would 
not accept it. ‘Shall the council grant 
any extension ordinance to the existing 
companies? Shall the council grant any 
franchise to any company whatever ?’”’ 
Nobody wanted to vote that the council 
should grant any franchise to any company 
whatever, or even to the existing com- 
panies. ‘The questions were put on the 
ballot by a petition circulated by Hearst’s 
Chicago Examiner, and they were intend- 
ed merely to give the radicals a chance to 
shout NO at the top of their lungs. To 
pretend to take them as the serious ex- 
pression of public opinion is a mere affec- 
tation. 

But there was no chicanery about the 
phrasing of Judge Dunne’s platform, and 
on it he was elected by a large majority. 
In the council, however, the Republicans 
had a majority in a party line vote; what 
the vote would be on the question of mu- 
nicipal ownership was more doubtful; 
since, beside the honest conservatives and 
the honest radicals there was a scattering 
of crooks, whose line of action could not 
be predicted. They were generally ex- 
pected to line up with the ‘‘cranks.’’ 
With this feeble support the new mayor 
stood, on the day of his great victory, 
pledged to secure for Chicago the bless- 
ings of immediate Municipal Ownership, 
by condemnation and purchase. 


THE HORNS OF THE DILEMMA, 


Now, there are just two ways in which a 
city in the State of Illinois may purchase 
its street car lines. One is by a bond issue 


secured by the general credit of the city, 
but this cannot be done when the city is 
already bonded, as Chicago is, to the 


limit prescribed by the constitution. The 
other way is by the issue of certificates se- 
cured, not by the city’s credit, but by a 
lien on the car line which it is proposed to 
buy. The city may issue these certificates 
to the amount of the sum required to buy 
the line and ten per cent. additional; so 
that if the city can float the issue at par, it 
will have left this surplus ten per cent. to 
serve as an initial working capital for the 
rehabilitation and operation of the line. 
Should there be a default in the payment 
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of the interest, the holders of the certifi- 
cates may foreclose and get all the tangible 
property and a twenty-year franchise under 


which to operate it. The rate of interest 
prescribed in the law is five per cent. 

That is absolutely the only road to mu- 
nicipal ownership in Chicago, and I think 
you will agree that it is a long and thorny 
one. The law which authorizes these cer- 
tificates has never been tested and no one 
knows whether it will prove constitutional 
or not. (It is called the Mueller law and 
the certificates are known as Mueller cer- 
tificates.) Allowing that it is, there re- 
mains the question of floating the certifi- 
cates. The bankers in the city speak of 
them with the utmost scorn, though it 
would be as well perhaps not to take their 
sincerity too implicitly for granted. They 
must be floated at least at par in order 
that the city may have a penny with which 
to operate the lines. 

In last analysis their value will depend, 
inversely, on how large an issue the city is 
obliged to make. ‘The tangible property, 
of course, can be bought very cheap, but 
the value of the franchises, which must 
also be paid for, is as yet entirely indeter- 
minate. It is our old friend the ninety- 
nine year act, whose validity is now in 
process of determination by the Supreme 
Court at Washington. If the court sus- 
tains Judge Grosscup’s decision in the 
matter, which is, roughly, that the act was 
valid for the trunk lines but not for the 
extensions, then a sort of dead lock will 
ensue, each side having a club with which 
to drive a sharp bargain with the other, 
but nothing of any great value in itself. 
If, however, the court reverses Judge 
Grosscup’s decision in either direction it 
will solve the problem; if the act is not 
valid at all, municipal ownership will be 
so easy as to be almost inevitable, while if 
it is valid altogether it will be so difficult 
as to be impossible. 

With that for an outline, we will return 
to the mayor. As soon as the new coun- 
cil had organized itself it was found to 
have a majority against him. The local 


transportation committee, where all trans- 
portation ordinances must originate, was 
fully in the hands of the conservatives, 
there being but five of the thirteen mem- 
bers to support the mayor’s policy. The 
majority of this committee went promptly to 
work framing an ordinance granting the 





companies a twenty-year extension and 
getting in return as many concessions as it 
was possible to induce the companies to 
accede to, the through routing of cars, a 
universal transfer, all that was necessary to 
give the city a thoroughly adequate sys- 
tem of local transportation, a complete 
waiver of the ninety-nine year claims, and 
the companies to pay a small compensa- 
tion besides. 

The minority of the committee, on their 
part, went to work on an ordinance provid- 
ing for the issuance of seventy-five million 
dollars’ worth of Mueller certificates. 
Neither this ordinance nor that of the ma- 
jority could become effective until it should 
be adopted by popular vote at @ regular 
election. So that after all what must de- 
cide between these two factions was public 
opinion. 

This popular tide set against the mayor 
almost at once. There was the teamsters’ 
strike to begin with, which the conserva- 
tives said, with some small degree of truth, 
would not have happened but for the fact 
that a man who was more interested in 
radical ideas than in law and order was in 
the chair. 


EXPERTS ON THE RACK, 


And then came the Dalrymple fiasco, 
It transpired later that the mayor and Tom 
Johnson had another man in mind alto- 
gether when they sent that cable asking 
the corporation of Glasgow for the loan of 
their traction expert. But Dalrymple was 
the man who came, and Dalrymple’s sort 
of municipal ownership was certainly no 
rosy fingered ideal, but a plain business 
proposition. He took one look at the tot- 
tering monument which Mr. Yerkes had 
left behind him, learned what it was capi- 
talized at, heard a few gristly stories of the 
corruptness of our municipal government, 
and went swiftly away. The report that 
came back was one that simply could not 
be made public, and the mayor suppressed 
it. The taunts of the press and the indig- 
nation of the council, the tacit admission 
which the suppression conveyed, that the 
report had gone utterly against his project, 
all this was better than that it should see 
the light of day. The council is still try- 
ing to get at it, from Glasgow, and some 


day before the April election it may suc- 
ceed. 
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And then came the ‘‘ Contract Plan’’ 
and Special Expert Dupont from Cleve- 
land. For months, before and after elec- 
tion the mayor had been proclaiming im- 
mediate municipal ownership by condem- 
nation and purchase, when suddenly he 
announced a brand new plan; in a word, 
to build a new system in competition with 
those already in existence, and to give the 
contract for the building of it to a construc- 
tion company, which should have the right 
to operate the line until the city should be 
ready to pay for it. In effect, therefore, 
it involved giving a new franchise to a new 
company, and it was triumphantly an- 
nounced by the conservative papers as an 
admission by the mayor that I. M. O. 
(which in Chicago means immediate mu- 
nicipal ownership) wouldn’t work. After 
a struggle with the council, however, the 
mayor secured the appointment of Dupont, 
of Cleveland, to work out the details of a 
plan along these lines and make a report 
to the council. When the report was 
brought in it was found to contain all the 
merits of a popular magazine article. It 
was short, only about a dozen typewritten 
pages, it avoided statistics, it presented a 
glowing picture. But the majority of the 
local transportation committee treated it 
and its author unkindly. They have, 
most of them, spent six or eight years 
wrestling with traction questions, and they 
have no mean claim to be called experts 
therselves. They had in Mr. Dupont 
and for an hour or so they kept him an- 
swering that he didn’t know, that he really 
hadn’t gone into that, that this was a de- 
tail he had not considered; and when they 
got through with him, there was nothing 
to do but laugh. And yet the contract 
plan was not ridiculous. It was essential- 
ly good, and it is probably the only prac- 
tical way to municipal ownership in Chi- 
cago. 

There were plenty more incidents of the 
same sort, but there is no more room for 
them here, and after all these two are typi- 
cal. The radicals could make no move 
that did not intrench the conservatives 
more firmly in command. ‘*The Mayor 
Snubbed Again’’ was a scare head that 
came to have a stereotyped place in the 
Tuesday morning’s paper. You might 
easily have supposed, as many did sup- 
pose, that I. M. O. was as dead as Phar- 
ach or free silver. 


The conservative leaders in the council 
were themselves very far from making this 
mistake, but they worked away at their ex- 
tension ordinance, nevertheless. It was a 
difficult, delicate piece of work for it in- 
volved steering between Scylla and Charib- 
dis; their labor would be wasted if the re- 
sult seemed to the people too favorable to 
the companies or if the companies thought 
they had been favored too little. One of 
the leaders told me at a time when to all 
appearances the conservatives had it all 
their own way, that he had very little real 
hope that the ordinance would go through, 
and I know he was not alone in that opin- 
ion. 

The first portent of defeat was the ap- 
pearance of a new party in the council; the 
crooks were scattered no longer; they 
thought, it seemed, that they had been 
neglected long enough. At the first coun- 
cil meeting of the new year they voted to- 
gether solidly under the leadership of one 
of the grayest of the gray wolves, Alder- 
man Cullerton. Their vote was on an 
unimportant question on which there was 
no difference between the conservatives 
and the radicals, and their thirteen votes 
stood out all alone, a polite notice to both 
sides that something had got to be done. 
The committee had already reported their 
ordinance; now, somewhat precipitately, 
they asked that it be recommitted, and 
Cullerton lent his thirteen votes to the re- 
commitment, with the stipulation, how- 
ever, that it should come out again in two 
weeks. 

During the interval something else 
happened. An amendment was suggested 
to the ordinance, providing that it should 
not be valid for any one company that 
might accept it unless the other companies 
accepted it too. As the provisions in ‘the 
body of the ordinance were such as could 
not be carried out by any one company — 
the through routing of cars and the univer- 
sal transfer, for example—it would seem 
that this amendment only made explicit what 
was already implied in the ordinance. But 
one of the companies, the Chicago City, 
the only one, it may be said. that had es- 
caned the blighting hand of Mr. Yerkes, 
this comnany not only refused absolutelv 
to consider the amendment, but broke off 
short all negotiations with the committee. 

There was no explanation made that ex- 
plained anything, and one is left to figure 
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it out as best he can. Perhaps they did 
not want to accept Ald. Cullerton’s invita- 
tion to ‘‘look pleasant,’’ perhaps they 
thought that they would be able to get a 
better ordinance after the Supreme Court 
had handed down its decision on the 99 
year act, perhaps they hoped that after a 
year or two of vain endeavors to get munic- 
ipal ownership under the Mueller law, the 
people, in despair, would give them any or- 
dinance they might frame if only it would 
bring about good service. At any rate, the 
move sealed the fate of the ordinance, if 
not with the council, at least before the 
people. 

But when the council next met in com- 
mittee of the whole, a member of the new 
cabal promptly moved the substitution of 
the minority report for that of the 
majority. ‘The minority report consisted in 
two ordinances, one providing for the issue 
of seventy-five million dollars, worth of 
Mueller certificates, and the other for the 
municipal operation of the lines. The 
motion prevailed, for with the crooks, the 
cranks had a clear majority, the council 
rose from committee and passed the ordi- 
nance. 

It was all very dramatic; it left both 
radicals and conservatives a little stunned 
and wondering what had happened, but, 
in the long run, I believe it will prove to 
have been quite without importance, one 
way or the other, as regards the traction 
question. The little cabal of crooks did 
perform a public service in reminding Chi- 
cago that the Municipal Voters’ League 
has not yet outlived its usefulness, but the 
traction question is quite too big for their 
tactics. 

I spoke a while back of something that I 
called, for want of a better name, the 
Yerkes tradition. ‘Traditionally, if not 
actually, in Chicago, the traction man and 
the hold-up man come in the same cate- 
gory, and it is about as little worth while 
to make a contract with one as with the 
other. Both will evade or defy, as the cir- 
cumstances seem to demand, and both will 
plunder. That is the tradition, right or 
wrong, and it is a most important factor in 
the traction question today; more impor- 
tant, perhaps, than any purely abstract 
ideal of democracy. 

It was this tradition which the conser- 
vatives were dimly aware of all the while 
they were framing their excellent extension 


franchise, and which made them hopeless 
of passing it. Aid it was this tradition 
which kept the flame of I. M. O. blazing 
bright in spite of the wet blanket provided 
by the blunders of the administration and 
the well placed ridicule of the conservative 
press. 

It is to this tradition that we must look 
for the frustration of the hope of the trac- 
tion interests; namely, that eventually 
Chicago will turn to them in despair, ready 
to sell her birthright for any likely looking 
mess of pottage that will provide her with 
a decent street car service. ‘That she will 
despair is almost inevitable, for any solu- 
tion of the problem, except by surrender, 
is necessarily a long way off. 

It would be a good deal nearer if the 
leaders of the two parties could work to- 
gether instead of in opposition. On both 
sides they have the defects of their qual- 
ities. ‘The conservatives, with all their 
skill, their efficiency, their ability to pre- 
sent and follow out a clean-cut program, 
make the mistake of regarding government 
by the people as a necessary evil; they 
have literally no conception of the galvanic 
power ofa popular idea. And the Radicals, 
with a very just instinct in this respect, 
seem incapable of really finishing anything; 
everything they have turned out so far has 
been just about half baked. 

Some day, perhaps, the lion and the 
lamb will lie down together; the idea of 
efficient business administration will sub- 
mit itself to the service of the ideal ot 
democracy, and then Chicago will have 
solved its problem of government. In the 
meantime, and it is likely to be long, the 
tradition that a public service corporation 
is necessarily both resourceful and dis- 
honest, and that the only way to control it 
is to abolish it, the tradition which I have 
named, for want of a better, the Yerkes 
tradition, must be relied on to keep the 
fight going, to prevent an ignominious sur- 
render. 

So that, after all, we owe a good deal to 
Mr. Yerkes. When the fight is over and 
Chicago erects her monument to com- 
memorate the victory, he will deserve a 
place in it. There will be a saint in it, of 


course, and a serpent; there is still some 
doubt as to who will be the appropriate 
saint, perhaps Saint Patrick, but there can 
be no question about the serpent. 
have to be Mr. Yerkes. 


It will 
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than herself, and they were 
all so much of an age that 
they might fairly be said to 
have tumbled into life to- 
gether. And having got a 
good start they went a living in a pell-mell 
helter-skelter style, that got them great 
repute as fighters in their early careers. 
They lived in a neighborhood that swarmed 
with boys, and their particular street was a 
perfect din of yells and hulla baloos; a per- 
fect rag bag of split shirts and ‘‘busted” 
trousers. And their mothers wrung their 
hands together and separately because it 
hurt their Colonial Dames’ feelings to have 
their sons street rowdies. But their fathers 
ha-hahed and smoked reminiscent pipefuls 
of Civil War experiences gained on the 
losing side ! 

You could never understand about Shiny 
if you didn’t know that she was brought up 
by this turbulent, towsled gang of young- 
sters whose only law was a queer idea of 
honor. She lived on the point of drowning, 
on the verge of hydrophobia, on the ragged 
edge of being blown into atoms. Perils like 
these contributed to make Shiny even tem- 
pered, and they taught her Man Nature— 
down to the ground. She was a spunky 
little soul and learned by experience how to 
gather herself together when she’d been 
inadvertently kicked over a precipice, or 
unintentionally shattered by a chair hurled 
at the wrong person. Such lessons are more 
valuable to a girl than a college education or 
a trip ’round the world. In her earliest 
childhood Shiny understood that if she 
would take part in the game she must learn 
how to keep jrom getting hurt! 

Shiny had straggly kind of features—the 
kind that depend on your growing up to 
them if you’re to be good looking, and the 
Gang, not perceiving rudiments of beauty, 
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guyed Shiny about her great twinkling eyes 
and made her believe they were like big 
holes in a wall; scoffed at her red head, pre- 
tending to warm their hands at it; jeered at 
her ready smile over white even teeth and 
called her a “‘grinning Cheshire cat,” and 


so Shiny grew up with a very humble opin- 
ion of herself and was wholly unconscious 
that her opprobrious nickname stood for all 


the things girls covet and men adore. 

Now you can very well understand that 
this upbringing of Shiny’s, though it taught 
her many things about Man Nature that the 
average woman does not learn until she has 
been a dozen years a wife, kept her very un- 
sophisticated about Girl Things, so that 
right up to sixteen she was just 
shy child, still learning how (fo 
gelting hurt. 

But long before Shiny was sixteen the 
Gang had dwindled. Part went to college 
and part went seriously to work, and just 
at the critical time, just when their own 
affairs seemed so weighty and important 
that girls were only fol-de-rols anyway, the 
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The gang scoffed at her red hair. 
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‘‘Going to be clever? Say ‘no’ or we'll 
drown you.” 


of Shiny, and left her to her own resources. 

Shiny was not quite alone either for there 
was a Spinster school teacher living in the 
neighborhood, and her eyes had _ been 
roving to and fro over the face of the earth 
seeking a mission during the summer vaca- 
tion, and one day she looked at Shiny. 
Here was abundant material to work upon, 
for Shiny contradicted every theory she had 
ever advocated. So the Spinster pro- 
ceeded to win Shiny’s confidence, and this 
done proceeded to educate her with a capi- 
tal E. 

The Spinster believed in poetry, and put 
Shiny through a course arranged to suit her 
own whims and fancies, insisting that Shiny 
should always take the poet they were 
studying and become acquainted with him 
on the front piazza in the afternoon while 
she was lolling around waiting for sundown 
and cooler air before going out to walk. 
Shiny took the books with twinkling eyes, 
thinking that while she might not know the 
Lake Poets she understood men. But she 
did not read them on the front piazza be- 
cause she will never forget the day when the 
Gang came by the house in disturbed array 
and found her reading something or other 
by Lowell or Holmes and they snatched the 
book from her and jeered at her and asked 
her if she were trying to be an educated 
freak, if she meant to wear spectacles and 


reform clothes. And then they took her 
to the faucet in the front yard and turned on 
the water and ducked her little red rumpled 
head under it thirteen times as if she were 
a witch, asking each time “‘Are you going 
to be clever? Say ‘no’ or we'll drown 
you,” and finally, after sticking it out pluck- 
ily till she lost her breath, she spluttered a 
strangly little “‘no,” and they set her out to 
dry, and the leader of the Gang, who became 
the Engineer of the future, said: “It’s 
like this, Shiny, if you get clever, you can’t 
rag with us, and we haven’t taken all these 
pains with your education to have you bring 
down our red and black and yellow heads 
with disgrace to the grave.” 

Do you wonder then that Shiny. read the 
poets in the privacy of her own apartment? 

In the autumn the Spinster went away, 
and Shiny was sent off to boarding school 
to make a collection of miscellaneous knowl- 
edge! 

It certainly was a gloomy old place to 
send a happy innocent free child but Shiny 
was too busy at first to think much about 
that, she became most interested in making 
remarkable discoveries. 

“Why are the wire window screens 
painted with little scenes on the outside?” 
she asked first of all. 

“That is to keep the men in the street 
from seeing the girls who may be looking 
out of the windows.” 

“Why?” asked Shiny. 

“Because they might flirt with them,” 
returned the older girl. 

“Flirt?” mused Shiny classifying a word 
which as yet she knew only by hearsay. 
“And why do we always have a teacher 
with us when we go on the street?” 

“Why because we might talk to some 
man !” answered the sophisticated one. 

“T never would have thought of doing 
that,” said Shiny opening her eyes very 
wide—they really were quite wonderful eyes 
—‘‘is it interesting?” she asked naively. 

“Tt must be or they wouldn’t forbid it.” 

“Then I suppose,” said Shiny slowly, 
“that all the things they say we mustn’t do, 
are really the things worth doing because 
they wouldn’t make rules against un- 
pleasant things. I should say,” she went 


on meditatively looking about the grim 
secluded place and recalling the reasons for 
its thorough protection, ‘‘that the Institute 
is perfectly—Man-proof,” and the saying 
being reported many girls took to her at 
once and loved her for her refreshing 
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honesty of speech. For Shiny could afford 
to be honest! Very, very few girls can afford 
it because they only have girl standards to 
measure by, but Shiny had been brought 
up in a school where you spoke your mind 
and fought to support it if necessary! 

Just an ordinarily, moderately good- 
looking girl wouldn’t have had any follow- 
ing to speak of, but there was no resisting 
Shiny, so when the word came for her to go 
to the Principal’s office, the whole school 
was on fire with curiosity. 

Shiny hadn’t the vaguest idea that she 
must still be on guard and watch out to keep 
from getting hurt, and she strolled into that 
important little room utterly unaware of its 
potentialities. On the desk lay half a 
dozen letters all addressed to herself ‘from 
the Gang,” she explained in a joyous shout, 
grabbing them with eager little hands and 
scanning each in turn, naming the writer 
as she sorted the lot. 

“Not so fast, young lady,’ said the 
Principal mildly with a wave of his hand. 
‘‘T have summoned you to explain as kindly 
as I can that it is not our custom to permit 
our young ladies to correspond with their 
men friends without their parents’ per- 
mission, and even if they approved, a half 
dozen letters from the male sex ia one 
delivery is out of the question, is against the 
policy of the Institute,” and the Principal 
smiled a hateful, nasty, supercilious smile. 

“Sir?” questioned Shiny in stark be- 
wilderment wondering if she had _ heard 
aright. 

“Tn discharging our duty to our patrons,”’ 
the Principal proceeded calmly, ‘‘we feel so 
strongly the sense of responsibility that we 
seek to turn the channel of thought in our 
institution to wholesome things. We desire 
to arrest all ideas of Love and Marriage 
and keep our young ladies sweet and single; 
ignorant of the undignified and shameful 
flirtations indulged in by the common and 
vulgar; high-toned and innocent through 
their entire school career and graduated at 
its end, a credit to the institute and worthy 
of some good man.” 

“Then it’s mighty funny,” said Shiny, 
honestly puzzled, “it’s mighty queer why 
you want us to study Childe Harold—all 
about the doings of an old sinner who had 
no sense of honor at all.” 

‘“‘Honi soi qui mal y pense,” quoted the 
Principal disagreeably, “it is scarcely in 


your province to criticise,” he continued 
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“you will have to leave those letters here in 
the office, and if others come, they will be 
confiscated.” 

“What?” screamed Shiny,“ why they are 
from my /riends, my old playmates.” 

The Principal raised a protesting hand. 
“This institution,” he said slowly and em- 
phatically, “regards as suspicious, all letters 
addressed in masculine hand-writing.”’ 

“Well,” said Shiny with angry, flashing 
eyes, “if J am not to read these letters, 
you shan’t,” and she tore them in jagged 
strips, “and if you tamper with my mail 
I’ll—I’ll report you to the United States 
Government.” 

After which sally, she turned and fled. 
Of course she was dealt with in summary 
fashion—pages of dictionary, bread and 
water, solitary confinement, and the Faculty 
was warned that Shiny was a dangerous 
flirt, and all those old maid teachers kept 
their eyes skinned to watch and waylay 
Shiny in the act of communicating with a 
man, 

If you’re on the look-out for things you’re 
mighty apt to find them and with everybody 
expecting Shiny to flirt, why it wasn’t long 
before some conscientious teacher swore 
that she had caught her in the very act, and 
Shiny’s course of punishments began, like- 
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“Tf you tamper with my mail I'll report 


you to the United States government.’ 
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wise the mental joggle that shook all man- 
kind into two classes—Friends and— 
Lovers. I have no intention of defending 
Shiny’s subsequent conduct, but I do say 
here and now, that just at first before the 
time she was punished unjustly, she cer- 
tainly discouraged all advances from the 
town men. Oh, dear me, yes, there were 
plenty! She was such a conspicuous some- 
body that she was singled out by the “ pro- 
fessional beaux” of the town, and they 
wrote her notes and letters and sent them 
with flowers and candy to her by the day- 
scholars. But after she had been punished 
several times for ‘‘a smile” that really and 
truly had no significance for the other sex, 
Shiny delivered herself thus to her boon 
companions— 

“They told me I shouldn’t flirt when I 
never thought of doing it; they’ve said I did 
it because they believed I’d do it any way; 
and they’ve punished me for doing what I 
said I’d never done, which is just the same 
as saying I lied. So as long as I’ve got to 
write miles and miles of sentences no matter 
what I do, I may as well have a good time 
out of it;’”? and then she laughed light-heart- 
edly. 

Perhaps all this attention would have 
turned Shiny’s head if she had not had to 
pay so dear for it, but the fact remains that 
when she graduated at eighteen and went 
home for good it was with the defeated feel- 
ing that though she had tried all her life to 
take care of herself she was still forever 
getting hurt! 

“But weren’t you, honestly, a little to 
blame?” asked the Leader of the Gang who 
had become an Engineer in dead earnest. 
“You know you have an engaging little 
way with you so that if you just look at a 
fellow it makes him think you care more 
for him than for any person living. A 
mighty dangerous gift that. , It’s like a re- 
volver—handy to have in emergencies, but 
best put away when it is not needed.” 

“No,” sighed Shiny aggrievedly. “I 
never would have thought of flirting if they 
hadn’t put it in my head, but I felt I might as 
well get the experience I was paying for, and 
see what it was all about. But I don’t like 
lovers—very—much, and with all these 
flirtations, I’ve never had a verbal offer of 
marriage. I’ve been punished so much for 
just looking at a man, that I know if a 
stranger came to see me, I’d shriek for the 
police.” 
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“‘H-u-m,” said the Engineer, ‘what do 
you mean by a stranger?” 

‘“‘Why a new man,—a person I had met 
casually, say once or twice, and—do you 
know,” she added, pounding her little fists 
against each other, “ why I actually feel that 
I’d be disgraced for life if a man talked that 
way to me, and every night when I say my 
prayers I add to the angels, ‘ Please don’t let 
anybody propose to me.’” 

“Hum,” chuckled the man. “I guess 
the angels have had a good laugh over that 
particular petition.” 

‘Never mind now,” said Shiny brightened 
by his sympathy. “ Let’s go to ride,” and the 
Engineer assenting, they went out in the 
back garden together and hitched up the 
family horse. 

The Engineer’s occupation took him out 
of town very often, so it was fully two weeks 
after this conversation before he saw her 
again. Several of the Gang dropped into 
the train on his return trip. The Gang had 
resolved itself into the primitive category, 
“Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief, rich man, 
poor man, beggar man,” everything | ut thief. 

“The Bloods have been keeping things 
pretty hot for Shiny, they tell me,” the 
Lawyer chuckled. ‘Speaks pretty well for 
our training to have her become so popular.” 

The Electrician bit off the end of a 
cigar. ‘‘I always told you Shiny would do 
us proud some day,” he bragged in a supe- 
rior way. 

“Oh, come off,” the Merchant protested 
half in earnest. “But blessed if pretty near 
all the sports in town weren’t dangling round 
Shiny’s last week, and Shiny was getting on 
mighty well too, I tell you. That little shy 
way she has gets right next to me. Great 
mind to pitch into the race myself and try 
for a ribbon.” 

“Oh,” said the Engineer with gloating 
enjoyment, “‘she’ll twist those fellows up 
into a double bow-knot. ‘God send Rome 
one such other night, and send me there to 
see.’” 

And so when the Engineer saw Shiny 
again he was already primed. ‘Wood and 
stone wearing away,” he teased. 


“How about that prayer of yours, 


Shiny? Are the angels protecting you from 
courtships? Don’t meddle with Providence. 
Some day you'll be taken at your word. 
Honest now, own up, how many proposals 
have you had since you got home from 
Honor bright.” 


school ? 
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“None,” sighed Shiny, ‘“‘but it takes me 
most of my time to keep from having them. 
I don’t—like—lovers—very—much.” 

But the Engineer refused to take her 
seriously and joked and teased her about her 
admirers until the dog strolled in from some 
errand that had taken him down street and 
Shiny and the Engineer romped with him 
till callers began to drop in and put an end 
to the “old” good times. 

Well, a year went along that way, and the 
Engineer found himself looking forward to 
and chuckling over Shiny’s disquietude— 
general and individ- 
ual, and he spent a 
great deal of time 
planning freak things 
to do with her on his 
visits home. They 
made a point of se- 
crecy about their 
expeditions because 
both began to look 
upon the Engineer as 
a “‘rescuer.” 

“Tsn’t this fine?” 
Shiny would suggest 
when they had found 
suitable places on the 
trestle to dangle their 
legs over and fish. 
“This is so much 
nicer than having to 
entertain some stupid 
lover.” 

“Oh, do you be 
lieve in dreams? Do 
you frust them as the 
Scotchdo?” demand 
ed Shiny in an eager 
voice, one day as they 
met after both had journeyed from home 
and back again. 

“Dreams?” queried the Engineer in sur- 
prise, ‘‘never have ’em. ‘Too much fresh 
air and exercise in mine. Have you been 
dreaming? You must have been eating 
salmon salad and nut ice cream.” 

“T had the queerest dream last night,” 
continued Shiny entirely too much interested 
in it to be diverted into menu discussions. 
‘*T dreamed I was on the train coming home 
and the man I was engaged to was with me, 
and we traveled and we traveled most to the 
Torrid Zone, and then at a little station just 
the other side of home he had to leave me. 
He said he would come down to Leabury 
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“I'm going to marry my dream man.”’ 
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very soon and he gave me a book to read 
after he was gone, and just as soon as I had 
waved the last good bye and had lost sight of 
him, I snatched at the book and read his 
name. It stood out in big, bold, firm lines, 
Charles Henry Bobbitt.” 

“Charles Henry Bobbitt,” repeated the 
Engineer with a queer conscious look, “do 
you know anybody by that name?” 

“Not a soul, but surely there must be a 
real live Charles Henry Bobbitt, and if I 
wait long enough maybe he’ll come,” 
said Shiny. “I am waiting for him.” 

*U-u-m, maybe he 
will,” said the En 
gineer, ‘‘but mean 
time if I saw any real 
nice fellow by an 
other name that I 
thought I could make 
out with, I don’t be 
lieve I’d give up a 
certainty for an un 
certainty.” 

“‘ Charles— Henry 
—Bobbitt,” repeated 
Shiny with a world 
of wonder and spec 
ulation in her voice, 
“whatkind of asome- 
body do you suppose 
he is?” 

The Engineer look- 
ed up from the match 


he had just struck 
to say, “I guess 
he’s tall and thin 
and homely and 
dark, gee,” he yowl 


ed explosively, for 
the neglected match 
had gone about its legitimate business. 

“Oh, I don’t think he’s like that at all,’’” 
disagreed Shiny decidedly, then she paused 
for quite a minute as though she intended 
giving a description to support her belief, 
but her mood changed and she thrust her 


serious intent aside—‘‘but like or unlike, 

what difference does it make since I’m 

going to marry Charles Henry Bobbitt ?” 
‘“‘H-u-m,” growled the Engineer crossly, 


looking very teased and ill tempered, ‘‘if 
you don’t mind you’re going to get hurt.”’ 
But Shiny, who by this time was used to 
getting hurt, paid no attention to his warning 
at all, but emboldened by his dare told it 
widely and often that she was going to marry 
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to mention that he was a dream man. And 
because it teased the Engineer and was the 
very first advantage she had ever had over 
him, she insisted upon repeating it when- 
ever she got the chance. The Engineer was 
pretty patient, but he set his jaw in grim 
lines and marched away with a fixed resolve. 
When he came to town again he was accom- 
panied by a ¢all, thin, dark, homely man and 
he took that tall, thin, dark, homely man 
around to Shiny’s house (served her right, 
too the aggravating young person that she 
was!) and carried him right into the parlor 
where she was playing soft Scotch airs, and 
said in an off hand way, “Shiny, this is my 
friend Charles Henry Bobbitt. He’s heard 
a great deal about you and asked me to 
bring him round,” and with a grin of de- 
light the Engineer departed with Shiny’s 
look of consternation and incredulity to re- 
member and chuckle over for the rest of the 
day. 

‘You aren’t really named Charles Henry 
Bobbitt—are you?” asked Shiny. 

“I reiuly am,” the man insisted very 

itively, but with a nice twinkle in his eye, 

id I think myself most happy to be able 
to lay claim to my name—seeing I seem to 
be known a bit in these parts.” 

The color came leaping and bounding in- 
to Shiny’s cheeks and into her poor little 
excited heart. 

“T heard,” said Charles Henry Bobbitt, 
‘that you said you were going to marry me, 
and I came down to thank you.” 

The situation was too much for Shiny— 
hot with blushing and embarrassed to death 
as she was, she laughed outright. 

“Oh,” said Shiny, jumping up from the 
piano stool and dropping into a near-by 
chair, ‘‘you’re welcome!” she flashed dar- 
ingly, and then they both laughed. 

“T’m so painfully plains” said Charles 
Henry Bobbitt deprecatingly, “‘that I’ve 
never been able to get any girl who ever saw 
me to even consider me, and I certainly 
think it was providential that you dreamed 
of me and promised to marry me without 
knowing just what a proposition you had to 
face. I never have been engaged before, 


have you?” 

“Engaged before?” repeated Shiny. 

“Of course if vou’re going to marry 
me, we are engaged,” announced Charles 
Henry Bobbitt quite simply. 
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Charles Henry Bobbitt—only she neglected 


Queer, but this concrete view of the situ- 
ation had not occurred to Shiny. Marriage 
was such an abstract subject, you see, she 
had felt no compunctions in declaring her- 
self about it, but with this stranger calmly 
announcing they were engaged, it seemed 
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“* My friend Charles Henry Bobbitt.” 


very, very different. For a moment I dare 
say Shiny felt as if she had pulled her house 
down about her ears, but like the plucky 
little soul that she was, she agreed rather 
breathlessly, ‘‘Why, yes, of course we are.” 

‘As I have never been engaged before,” 
said Charles Henry Bobbitt, ‘“‘I don’t know 
exactly how to proceed. I made out 
a sort of programme and you can look 
it over with me and we can decide whether 
we'll use it or not.” He took a paper out 
of his pocket and if his eyes did twinkle 
his face was as grave as a preacher’s at a 
funeral. 

“First,” he read, then snapped his fingers 
in exasperation. ‘‘ Think of forgetting that,” 
he exclaimed abruptly, and plunged his hand 
into his pocket and produced a jeweler’s 
box. ‘I hope you'll like it,” he said simply, 
and then he unfastened the catch and took 
from its festive cushion a very beautiful 
diamond ring. 

“Oh,” cried Shiny in a shaky little voice, 
“it’s perfectly gorgeous!” 

“Shouldn’t I put it on?” asked the man. 

Shiny hesitated, then she looked up fair 
and square into Charles Henry Bobbitt’s 
eyes. ‘‘They are pretty nice eyes,” she said 
toe herself; ‘‘they are the eyes of a gentle- 
man,” she decided, then she held out her 
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hand and asked him if he didn’t think the 
ring would be too large. 

‘“* No,” said the man, ‘‘I don’t.” 

“Why, it’s just right,” Shiny exclaimed 
excitedly, holding it up the instant it was on, 
to examine it very closely. ‘“‘How did you 
happen ic think of it?” 

“Why almost everybody’s heard that we 
are engaged and I thought it would be best 
for you to have the ring at once. In all the 
books I’ve read—there’s usually something 
—given—in exchange—for the engagement 
ring,” suggested Charles Henry Bobbitt 
with teasing self-restraint. 

“Yes,” said Shiny promptly, drawing 
back into the depths of her chair and ad- 
miring the diamond ardently, “‘but one is 
never expected to pay for goods sent up on 
approval. They are charged.” 

“Charged?” repeated the man. 
see—well, we'll let it go at that. 
to have you run up a big bill.” 

So the bill ran up. Charles Henry 
Bobbitt had evidently made a study of ‘‘the 
way of a man with a maid,” and if there 
was a single attention that he failed to show 
Shiny, it was beyond the pale of Leabury 
etiquette. 

The Engineer meantime blinked his eyes 
in amazement. He had meant to punish 
Shiny in a drastic way by showing her how 
very dangerous it was to use names—even 
dream names—in the way that had been so 
obnoxious to him. So he stood with mouth 
agape and watched Charles Henry Bobbitt 
monopolize Shiny, and he looked on with a 
sore heart to see Shiny very contented to be 
monopolized by her ‘‘dream man.” 

So he went away on an extended survey- 
ing trip through the country and was gone— 
oh, three months perhaps, then he turned up 
in Leabury and heard that the cards were 
out to Shiny’s wedding with Charles Henry 
Bobbitt. He went on, however, to her house 
and opened the door and banged it with his 
usual clatter. He was just on the point of 
shouting her name when he caught sight of 
her crouched up on the divan with her head 
in the pillows and he heard her sobbing to 
herself. She had on a blue and white 
checked gingham and it reminded him of the 
little aprons she wore in the days when he 
used her for an extension and made her 
stand on his shoulder and reach his cap 
thrown into the high branches of the sapling 


“Ah, I 
I’m willing 
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pecan. She looked so little, and so evidently 
in need of consolation, that he had half a 
mind to pick her up then and there, and it 
was this very tenderness that made him 
storm, “What are you crying about ?” 

“See here, Shiny, I want to know this: 
Are you going to marry Charles Henry 
Bobbitt?” 

““T’ve said so a thousand times,” said 
Shiny in muffled tones, ‘‘and he says so, and 
I dreamed so.” 

“T think it’s mighty queer,” said the En 
gineer bitterly, “‘that you choose to marry a 
homely, lantern-jawed man whom you know 
nothing about when you could have your 
pick in Leabury where every blessed man’s 
asked you to marry him.” 

“Every blessed man hasn’t,”’ snapped 
Shiny; “‘for instance—you haven’t.”’ 





“IT? What good would it do for me to 
ask you? You know you wouldn’t marry 
me!” 


The Engineer found it mighty hard to 
keep anxiety out of his voice, and as it 
he managed only indifferently well. ‘But 
you can call it unanimous, Shiny, if that’s 
any satisfaction to you—for I’m going to.ask 
you to marry me—’ 


was 





Monopolized by her ‘‘dream man.”’ 


Shiny burrowed deeper in the pillows, 
and her hair, already in great disorder, just 
tumbled down from the big black bow and 
fell over her shoulders as it used to do when 
the Gang doused her under the hydrant 
faucet, and the Engineer jumped to his feet 
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pedo. ‘‘Great Scott!” he thundered, then 
he went to the divan and shoved the pillows 
into their right places and sat down ina very 
emphatic way, and gathered rather awk- 
wardly, but very tenderly, the wealth of 
shining hair that he had often pulled to 
further private schemes. ‘‘Shiny,” he said 
positively, ‘‘I told you if you didn’t mind 
you’d get hurt, didn’t 1?” 

No answer. 

“T knew there happened to be a man by 
the name you dreamed and so I warned you. 
I brought him down to teach you a lesson. 
I had no idea you would let him go so far. 
You're in a worse fix than I thought you’d 
get in. You’re no more fit to take care of 
yourself than you were when you wore 
checked aprons, and you’ve got to stop all 
this foolishness about a 
marry me. 


dream man and 


Do you understand?” 
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as though he has sat unwittingly on a tor- 


That was a mighty masterful and domi- 
neering speech, but it was mighty full of 
question and anxiety, and the Engineer 
drew the little shiny head out of its silky 
depths to see for himself how far he could 
go, and when he turned it over into the hollow 
of his arm and had seen for himself her 
precious shy eyes, why he went just as far 
as any lover ever went! 

“You're a stupid, stupid boy,” said Shiny 
when it was possible to use her mouth for 
speech. ‘‘You never once asked me what 
my dream man looked like. If you had I 
needn’t have been hurt by C. H. Bobbitt.” 


“Looked like?” asked the Engineer. 
“Why, I never thought of that. didn’t 


suppose he had any particular features.” 

‘Well, he had,” asserted Shiny defen- 
sively. ‘‘He had a strange name I’d never 
heard before, but — he — looked —like— 
YOU!” 


ADMIRAL 


From a diary written during the three days battle 


of the 
Borodino and the capture 


Sea of Japan describing the sinking 


of the 
Admiral Ropestvensky 


of 


By the Commander of the Japanese Topedo Destroyer “ Sadzanami” 


TRANSLATED BY ALFRED MARTIN ZELLER 


morning. The Sadzanami 
goes at the speed of 22 knots. 
To the egst, behind the 
stern of my boat, black 
objects rise from time to 
time out of the water; they are the torpedo- 





boats of our Second Flotilla, and farther 
behind these, standing out indistinctly 
against the horizon, the dark forms of 


larger ships are to be seen—the cruisers 
of the reconnoitring-squadron, to which 
we belong. 
Yesterday—at 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
we received from our reconnoitring- 
squadron the information that the whole 


hostile fleet was slowly approaching the 
Corean waters and had 
south-west of Tsche-Dju. Our Commo- 
dore, Rear-Admiral Dewa, the chief of our 
Flotilla, and all the commanders of our 
squadron, received from the Mikasa (the 
flagship of the Commander-in-Chief), half 
an hour afterwards the order to come on 
board without delay. 

Admiral 


already arrived 


Togo received us this time in 
an exceptionally friendly, but rather solemn 
and earnest, manner. I always feel myself 
attracted by the peculiar charm which this 
unpretentious man exercises on everybody. 
The short, thick-set figure, the broad head 
with the small eyes and the unkempt grey 
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beard do not give him the appearance of 
such an eminent admiral, in whose hand 
lies the fate of the eastern world. His 
clothes, as well as his whole being, give 
him quite the appearance of a European. 
His brusk, blustering manner of speech is 
as little agreeable to the ear as is his exterior 
to the eye. But if once a glance from his 
keen, piercing eyes falls on us, firm, quiet 
and clear like that of Buddha, we know 
that we are in the presence of a great man. 

He requested us to be seated at a table, 
on which maps and plans were spread out 
and on which again little colored flags were 
arranged. To the right of Togo sat the 
chief of the staff, and to the left Rear- 
Admiral Dewa. They all spoke together 
in lowered tones. Suddenly all was quiet, 
the Admiral wished to speak. Clearing his 
throat, he began to deliver a short address. 
First of all he explained the situation, 
showing us on the map by means of these 
little flags, where our ships lay and where 
those of the enemy. Then he gave us our 
orders. The second Torpedo-Flotilla, to 
which I belong, and the cruisers of the third 
squadron, were to put to sea immediately 
under the command of Rear-Admiral 
Dewa, and to try to get into touch with the 
enemy, but as soon as the latter showed 
signs of making an attack we were to retire 
slowly eastwards towards the Japanese 
coast and in this way to entice the enemy 
into the narrow Strait of Ikushima. We 
were to avoid, if possible, coming into 
action, but were to remain in contact with 
the enemy and exchange fire—of course— 
at such a distance as to prevent our ships 
being endangered. Then we were to steam 
round Ikushima, to join the chief fleet in 
Masampho and to wait there for further 
orders. At the end the Admiral stood up 
and we did the same. He expressed the 
hope that we would execute our task exactly 
according to orders and to his satisfaction, 
and that we would do our duty in the same 
way as we had done it up till now in this 
war. He told us, his eyes at these words 
growing big and solemn, that the moment 
had come for the fleet to prove that Japan 
could look at her with the same proud 
regard as at army. He hoped to see us all 
safe again, but those who fall in battle 
would be remembered in history as heroes, 
who had sacrificed their lives for the glory 
antl honor of Japan. After his address he 
proposed a Banzai to the Mikado, in which 
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we all joined with enthusiasm; then he 
shook hands with all of us and dismissed us. 
Such are the events up till now, which 
we recall to memory. Haschidate is just 
expressing his opinion that the Russians 
will try to steam along the Corean coast if 
possible, when we hear a sudden noise and 
scurrying under the bridge, a signal-man 
leaps up the steps to us and reports from 
the man on duty, that to the west, some 50 
miles distant, smoke is to be seen on the 
horizon. - We regulate the telescope and 
there, sure enough, in the said direction, 
pillars of smoke are distinctly visible. 1 
count six,and Maschidate thinks he can 
distinguish even eight. I give at once the 
necessary orders, have as much ammunition 
as possible brought up, the guns manned 
and all ready for fighting. In the mean 
time the smoke-columns approach at a 
high speed and soon we can distinctly re¢ 
ognize the dark forms of the ships. There 
are at least 30 or 40 big ships, indeed the 
whole Russian fleet. They seem to be 
coming in three lines at the rate of about 15 
knots. Gradually the different types of 
ships are to be distinguished. To the right 
are to be seen the huge forms of the battle 
ships in Indian file (to count them exactly, 
is impossible), then to the left come ships 
of unfamiliar type, probably transport 
ships or auxiliary-cruisers, of which we can 
distinguish nine; to the left steam the 
cruisers, at the head an armed cruiser re 
sembling our Asama-class. I give the 
engineer, through the speaking tube, the 
order to slow down, as I expect an order 


from the Rear-Admiral. Sure enough, a 
signal appears not long afterwards on the 
Idzumi, the flagship of the Admiral 





“Torpedo-boats to the attack and then 
retire towards us again!”’ I give imme 
ately the order to the engineer to increase 
little by little the speed of the boat; in a 


few minutes I would need to have full 
steam ahead and then he must let the 
engines run for all they were worth. Mean- 


while we have perceptibly approached the 
Russians. They have, of course, noticed 
us also, and we can distinctly see how the 
battle-ships and transport-ships slow down, 
the cruisers, on the contrary, keep up their 
speed. The foremost—a large cruiser of 
some 6,000 tons—(which afterwards proved 
holds 


itself to be the Wladimir-M onomach 
course directly towards us. 
Up till now, by reason of its splendid 
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engines, my boat had remained at the head 
of our squadron; in this moment, however, 
one of our torpedo-boats shoots past us. 
Above the noise of the: engines we can 
hear the loud Banzais of the crew; the 
boat that has passed us is the Schirakumo. 
I do not wish to give up my place at the 
head without an effort, so I order the speed 
to be increased. We cut through the waves 
now at the rate of 25 knots, and soon we 
come up with the Schirakumo: the de- 
stroyer with the Flotilla-chief follows some 
100 yards behind. 

In the meantime I scrutinize through my 
glass the Russian cruisers, which are now 
almost within shooting-range, and I see 
that they are still slackening speed. Sud- 
denly a white cloud of smoke appears from 
the Wladimir-M onomach, and directly after- 
wards the first shot rumbles over the water. 
The prologue to the great drama begins. 
A second and a third shot follow, the other 
cruisers begin to fire and the first shells pop, 
far from our bow, into the water. The 
Wladimir-Monomach still steers directly 
for us under incessant fire. One can dis- 
tinctly recognize the moving forms of the 
sailors busy at the guns. Now is the 
moment for me to act! In order to avoid 
being rammed and to get into good position 
for firing, I have the helm turned to port; 
then I order full steam ahead, and give ina 
louder voice the command to the gunners: 
“Tubes clear for action to starboard 
In a few seconds we arrive at a distance of 
400 yards. The boat rushes with ever 
increasing speed through the waves, the 
engines hammer, the whole ship—the 
bridge, the funnel and the upperdeck— 
vibrate, and the spray falls on the boat 
from all sides, preventing us from seeing 
anything for the moment. The Russians 
salute us now with a storm of shells; one 
after the other strikes my, boat. One hits 
the fore-castle and one 15 centimetre 
shrapnell tears away a part of the bridge. 
Nevertheless I remain unhurt, but four of 
my crew, who are standing under the 
bridge, are severely wounded by flying 
splinters. 

When we 


>) 


have arrived at 
of about 200 yards I command in 
a loud voice: ‘Fire!’ Both torpedoes 
shoot out at the same time, and the other 
guns also do their duty. I bellow to the 
man at the helm, through the tumult of 
the elements and the booming of the guns: 


a distance 
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“Helm hard to port!” The helm swings 
round, and ina few seconds we are steaming 
back at the same terrible speed at which we 
arrived. Thank God, the engines are 
none the worse. Otherwise things look 
rather bad on my old Sadzanam?, but I am 
quite thankful that we have come off so well, 
and that at least I have got my boat safe 
out of the scuffle. I was unable to see 
whether my torpedoes had taken effect, but 
my gunners assure me quite positively 
that this is the case. Meantime, on the 
Russian side, more vessels have come into 
action, and also our cruisers begin to fire, 
turning broadside on, with the intention of 
sheltering us at the same time. When we 
have all arrived, the whole squadron turns 
and, still firing, retires to the north-east 
towards Ikuschima. We see with delight 
that what Togo had planned is happening. 
The Russians quicken their speed and 
follow us, all the time getting nearer to the 
Japanese coast. It is really an imposing 
spectacle to see the Russian Armada 
proudly steaming behind us, and makes us 
forget our-own losses and damages. ‘They 
continually exchange signals and change 
position, but on the whole the battleships 
keep to the right, the cruisers to the left, 
and the transport-ships, as before, further 
behind. We now cease firing and steam 
into the Strait of Iki, the /dzwmi, with the 
cruisers at the head; we, that is the tor- 
pedo-boats and destroyers, follow, forming 
the rear-guard. Then, following the orders 
of the Commander-in-Chief, we direct our 
course northwards and sail with quickened 
speed round the east-coast of Ikuschima. 
There we are now and have time to look 
after ourselves. As already mentioned, 
the affair did not pass without leaving 
traces behind. The Kasasagi’s steering 
apparatus is destroyed, and the Asagiri has 
got a hole under the water-line, so that the 
stern is almost completely under water; 
the latter is only saved by the shot-walls 
receiving no damage, and another destroyer 
tugging the boat the greater part of the way. 
Taken together, the squadron counts 14 
of the crew dead and 19 severely wounded. 
I myself have in my boat 2 dead, 5 severely 
and 12 slightly wounded, but these latter 
still able to do their duty. Happily the 


damages on my ship do not prove so serious. 
The upper-deck has been struck by some 
shots and the bridge has got its share, too; 
the one side is torn quite away, and really 
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it is a wonder that neither of us is seriously 
wounded. Haschidate has received a light 
cut in the face and I one on the lower part 
of my left arm, probably from flying 
splinters; neither of these wounds needs to 
be attended to. The dead are put over- 
board and the wounded handed over to the 
doctors. The damages on deck are quickly 
repaired, and in scarcely an hour our old 
Sadzanami is ready again—to be sure 
somewhat patched up—for the fray. By 
this time it is noon; I have ordered the 
crew’s midday-meal to be given out and 
have just gone down to my cabin for a nap, 
when I suddenly hear the distant booming 
of a cannon-shot. I scurry up the cabin- 
stairs and as I arrive-on deck, it crashes 
and thunders already as if twenty thunder 
storms had burst. We all know at once 
what is the matter. Our chief-fleet has 
come into contact with the enemy and is 
engaged in full battle. The fate of the 
eastern world is to be decided to-day! 
And worse luck, we must lie here idle! 
The long lying island even obstructs our 
view of the encounter. It is simply mad- 
dening! But I am again in luck, for the 
Schinonome and the Sadzanami, being the 
fastest boats (we can cover 28-30 knots an 
hour, if necessary) receive the order from 
the Rear-Admiral, to steam back south- 
wards, and inform him of the course of the 
battle. 

Five minutes after the command the 
anchors are already up, and we are 
going full-steam ahead in the given direction. 
At first we see nothing, but the incessant 
din of the cannons echoes louder with every 
moment. By the time we have left 5 miles 
behind us, however, and have an open view 
into the Strait of Tsushima, a most wonder- 
ful panorama extends before us, the sight 
of which I shall never forget. The whole 
expanse of water is covered with our ships, 
which, while manoeuvring and changing 
positions continually, fire with all their 
heavy guns. Quite close to us lies the huge 
Mikasa, the flagship of our chief-fleet, from 
which all the movements of the Japanese 
ships are directed, as if by secret wires. 
All the time signals appear on board the 
Mikasa and torpedo-boats shoot from the 


admiral-ship to the different flagships, 
bringing orders from the Commander- 
in-Chief. The whole air trembles and 


vibrates with the whizzing and roaring of 
the shells. The hostile fleet is still at a 
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fairly great distance and seems to be some- 
what driven towards the Japanese coast. 
Togo therefore has accomplished what he 
intended. A part of the fleet has probably 
sailed round the north coast of Tsushima, 
got to the rear of the enemy from the south 
and in this way cut off his retreat. The 
whole Japanese fleet surrounds the Rus- 
sians, therefore, in the shape of a half-moon, 
pressing them towards the coast of Japan. 
Over all this the sun shines in his majestic 
splendor and looks down with his radiant 
glance on this imposing duel between two 
of the mightiest civilized nations of the 
east, and as if he wanted to show his par- 
tiality to that nation who had painted his 
likeness on its banner, he casts his rays in 
the Russians’ eyes, so preventing them 
from taking good aim. Really, the Rus- 
sians suffer very much in their accuracy of 
fire by this circumstance, and their shells 
rarely hit their goal. To my great surprise, 
a signal at this moment appears on the 
Mikasa: “Retreat slowly firing, prevent 
the enemy from breaking through to the 
north!” 


In consequence of this we can grad- 


ually recognize more distinctly the dif 
ferent manoeuvres of both fleets; also 


the slowly advancing Russians are now 
plainly visible. With a large iron-clad as 
head-ship, they press northwards line ahead, 
probably in order to force a way to Vladi- 
vostok. But our ships block the way 
and keep them back, as if in an iron grasp; 
under incessant fire our ships retire slowly, 
without leaving the way free to the enemy. 
The Russians shoot with little success, 
and rarely is a shell seen to take effect on 
our ships; most of the shots whir into the 
sea, causing huge spouts of water. The 
shots of our artillery, on the contrary, go 
home in most cases; the effect of our con- 
centrated fire is plainly perceptible. The 
Russians are in great straits. The first 
iron-clad, the Borodino, is already envel- 
oped in flames; the Knjas Swworoff, the 
Russian admiral-ship, lies badly to port; 
she has certainly got a few good hits and 
on the other ships fire and explosions are 
also to be seen. The majority of the 
Russian cruisers I am unable to distinguish; 
they have evidently retired for protection 
behind the battle-ships. I consider this 
manoeuvre on the part of the Russian 
cruisers (to retire behind the battle-ships), 
quite absurd. Why do they expose their 
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most valuable ships so much to our fire? 
On our side the cruisers lie also in front and 
fire with the battle-ships. The battle comes 
gradually nearer to us, the crashing and 
thundering of the guns becomes so deafen- 
ing that one can no longer hear oneself 
speak. The sea runs higher and higher 
and our boat dances like a nutshell over 
the waves. It is now 4 o’clock, the distance 
between the Russians and us has perceptibly 
diminished, and of the 60 cable-lengths 
which had formerly s*parated the fleets, 
there still remains 30. Now I can follow 
the doings and movements of the Russians 
quite easily. The Borodino, which at first 
lay at the head, has managed to extinguish 
the flames, but now lies very much on its 
side, and draws back behind two other 
battle-ships; these are the Knjas Suworoff 
and the Orel. The Knjas Suworoff is 
engaged in heavy fire with our Asahi: it 
is indeed a fascinating sight to see how 
these two monstrous ships, fighting a single 
combat, endeavor by every manoeuvre, to 
gain broadside. I was following with 
natural excitement this interesting spectacle, 
when I was disturbed in my occupation 
by the wild Banzai-crying of my crew. In 
answer to my questioning look, they ges- 
ticulate frantically towards the north-west, 
and on turning my glass in the given direc- 
tion, I soon learn the cause of their enthu- 
siasm. A huge Russian iron-clad, which 
has evidently sprung a leak, is lying quite 
on its beam ends and gradually disappears 
among the waves. This ship is—as we 
afterwards learn—the Olsjaba. Also the 
Imperator Alexander III. and the Xnjas 
Suworof are already in flames and retire 
from action; the Russian line of battle gets 
rather into confusion. Some of the ships 
close by are set on fire by the flying sparks, 
and soon the hostile fleet is enveloped in 
thick smoke, which rolls in impenetrable 
clouds over the sea, hindering our artillery 
from acting, so that for some time most of 
the guns must cease firing. At this moment 
we see one of our torpedo-boats, the Tschi- 
dori, steaming full speed ahead towards 
north. I understand at once; the boat is 
bringing to our squadron commands of 
the Admiral. So probably our work is 
going to begin! I therefore make up my 
mind to resign my place as onlooker, 
signal my intention to the commander of 
the Schinonome, and in a few moments 
both boats steam northwards, following the 
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Tschidori, to our place of anchorage in 
Omusu. The 7schidori had arrived about 
a quarter of an hour before us, and conse- 
quently brisk activity reigns on board all 
the ships when we approach the haven; 
some have already weighed anchor and the 
large cruisers are still occupied in doing the 
same. We heave direct alongside the 
Idzumi and give Rear-Admiral Dewa a 
report of the course of the battle. He 
listens in complete silence but with greatest 
interest to my account and at the end ex- 
plains to us shortly the commands of the 
Admiral-in-Chief. The whole third squad- 
ron is to get under weigh directly, steam 
round the north of Tsushima, then steer 
along the west-coast line ahead and so bear 
down on the enemy from the north. We, 
i. e., all torpedo-boats and destroyers, are 
to change the cruising-formation to order 
of battle, then dividing and forming a 
half-moon-line, make an attack on the 
enemy under cover of darkness, while the 
cruisers remain behind, to cover our retreat. 

At first we hold course northwards, then 
round the northern extremity of Tsushima, 
southwards along the west coast to the 
scene of the mighty struggle. Slowly the 
sun is setting. The last fiery rays fall on 
the steep cliffs of the island; the rocks 
cast the red glow back on the sea and cover 
it as if with a mantle of crimson. Or is it 
blood, blood from mutilated human bodies, 
that dye the ocean so red? Gradually 
evening falls, and it begins to get cold 
perceptibly. The corpse of a Russian 
sailor, lifted by a wave, appears to lar- 
board for a moment—a_ ghastly dis- 
torted face, framed by a wild, black beard— 
and then disappears again, lost among the 
waves. Now and then the muffled echo 
of a cannon-shot growls from afar and 
disturbs the solemn quiet of nature. All 
this and the perfect peace of this beautiful 
May night still intensify the solemn feeling 
in every breast. But even in this moment 
the sky in the south begins little by little 
to get red, a dull, rosy glow trembles on 
the horizon; one cou'd almost believe that 
the sun was dipping down into the ocean 
or the second time on this memorable day, 
and tha in he south, too. But we know 
that it is not the sun which is setting over 
there, but the Russian ships, which par- 
tially are in flames. 

Gradually we are able to distinguish the 
Russian ships—black dots in the dull 
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shimmer of fire. From our flagship sounds 
a signal, the order for the cruisers to slow 
down and for the torpedo-boats to disperse 
and to make the last preparations for the 
night attack. According to the given 
orders I break off somewhat to starboard 
and increase the speed. The Sadzanami 
now makes a big curve, and | hope to come 
against the enemy from south-west. The 
Russian ships become every moment more 
plainly visible, and our excitement grows 
with every minute. I rush from the 
bridge to the deck and from the deck back 
to the bridge, give a last look to the guns 
and make all clear for action. All com- 
mands are given in an undertone. The 
calmest of all is our old Majuko, the tor- 
pedist of our bow torpedo-gun; he is leaning 
with a grim smile on his torpedo-tube. 
Woe to the Russian battle-ship that shows 
him its broadside to-night! The large 
semi-circle is cempleted, and we approach 
now with a rapid speed the Russian squad- 
ron. There lie the huge dim _ forms, 
motionless, as if they were dead! Only 
now and again a flash is seen on board one 
of them and we hear the dull echo of a 
cannon shot, but more in the east, where 
our head-squadron lies, which is exchanging 
shots with the Russians from time to time, 
probably to divert their attention from our 
side. The Russian ships have, for the most 
part, extinguished their flames; only one 
big fellow, a first-class battle-ship, is still 
blazing away, and in the clear glow of the 
fire we see the men hurrying in the attempt 
to put it out. 

To the right of this one lies another 
Russian battle-ship (as I afterwards learn, 
the Borodino), and I make up my mind to 
pay him first a visit. The helm turns 
slightly to starboard and we approach with 
undiminished speed. When we have ar- 
rived at a distance of about 300 yards, I 
give the order, which is passed on in whis- 
pers: “Tubes clear for action to port! 
Goal motionless, we pass at 300 yards!” 
On board the Russian ship, which seems 
to incline somewhat to starboard, very 
little movement is to be seen; evidently 
they do not expect any danger from our 
side. The beating of my heart keeps time 
with the engines. Only a few more seconds 
and the right moment is at hand. I give 
the engineer a bell-signal: “Full speed 
ahead!” There. Boom! A _ shot, and 
now it resounds and thunders in all direc- 
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tions. I’m not the first after all! From 
the Borodino come the sounds of screaming, 
bellowing and commanding; we see the 
men hurrying to the guns, bugle-signal is 
sounded and the search-light dances anx- 
iously to and fro over the water. Now or 
never! The stern of the Russian battle 
ship rises straight before us (the distance 
must at most be 1oo yards), I roar at the 
top of my voice to the gunner on the bow 
torpedo: “Fire!” ‘Tssit! and the torpedo 
whizzes into the water. Leaning over the 
railing, we follow with strained nerves the 
small furrow in the water. Immediately 
afterwards we hear a short crash; so our 
shot has gone home, probably the steering 
apparatus is destroyed. But now on board 
the Russian begins an unearthly uproar; 
all the guns spit out fire and flames. It is 
like hell itself let loose. But we have 
given the searchlight the slip, and got out of 
the bullet range without damage. We turn 
again and rush once more at highest speed 
towards the enemy. In the meantime we 
have got reinforcement too; one of our 
torpedo-boats dashes past us full steam 
ahead; it has discharged its two torpedoes 
and is going to prepare for a new attack 
out of fire-zone. In this very moment the 
searchlight catches us; we hear shouts and 
commands, and immediately afterwards a 
fearful fire salutes us. A shrapnell tears 
away nearly the half of the funnel. But 
our engines do their duty; the headlong 
speed prevents the Russian artillery from 
taking good aim, and the most of the shells 
plump near us into the water. Again I 
command: “Fire ” and again whizzes our 
torpedo against the hostile ship, this time 
direct towards the broadside, and the old 
Majuko has done his duty, for A/s yellow 
cigar pays a wisit to the engine-room of 
the Russian. A_ thundering detonation, 
and a few moments afterwards the Borodirio 
sinks almost to water-line. ‘The Banzais 
of our men are drowned by the crying and 
shouting which follows the explosion on 
board the Borodino. ‘The crew, rushing 
wildly about, partly springs overboard, 
partly crowds close together at the stern. 
The ship is fast sinking, and, not to get 
caught in the whirlpool, we make away 
for all the engines are worth. In spite of 
the darkness, the outline of the sinking 
vessel is still plainly to be seen. The 
Borodino is going down with increasing 
rapidity; one explosion follows the other, 
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and suddenly the whole body shakes with 


a terrible jerk. The stern rises high out 
of the water, so that the ship stands almost 
perpendicular on the surface and then 
slowly sinks into the deep. 

The sea rises high. Wave after wave 
beats over deck; we must cling to the rail- 
ings with all ourstrength. A thick smoke 
almost takes our breath away, the whole 
wtmosphere is filled with impenetrable 
fumes. The engines slow down; I will 
wait until the smoke rises, to get a fairly 
exact picture of the affair in spite of the 
darkness. The shooting has calmed a 
little; we hear the dull booming and crash- 
ing of the guns farther away; the scene of 
battle has apparently somewhat shifted. 
I am still staring into the impenetrable 
vapor, at a feeble light prying through the 
thick wall of smoke; suddenly my arm is 
grasped. Haschidate points with out- 
stretched hand towards the southeast, the 
opposite side of the fight. Now I see too, 
in that direction dark bodies and lights are 
moving, which are quickly withdrawing 
further away. Hallo, the gentlemen want 
to give us the slip! A spring to the speak- 
ing-tube, a few orders, a bell-signal, the 
Sadzanami makes a neat curve and off we 
go at a mad rate after the fleeing enemy, 
into the blackness of the night; the small 
lights serve us as guiding stars. But in- 
stead of getting larger, they disappear more 
and more and soon vanish altogether from 
our eyes. What’s that! Won’t our old 
racer do it any more, he who has carried us 
so truly through thick and thin? All at 
once the concern nearly stands still. Al- 
though the machines are hammering and 
grunting, the screw only turns round slowly, 
and with jerks, and at times a strong shock 
shakes the boat. Something must be wrong 
with the screw. I order the engines to be 
stopped altogether, then two of the best 
climbers are let down at the stern with 
ropes, and now they begin their hard task 
in the dark with hooks and other tools. 
In a little time, shouts from below tell us, 
who are looking down impatiently from 
above, that the work has been successful. 
They show us in the light of their lanterns a 
human body, dreadfully cut up—to judge 
by the fair beard, that of a drowned Russian 
sailor, who got caught with his clothes in the 
screw, and thus even after death, harmed 
his enemies and brought aid to his comrades 
—it is remarkable that such peculiar 


thoughts go through one’s head in spite of 
the importance of the moment; but I shall 
never forget this momentary irispiration. 
A good swing—and the lifeless, bloody 
mass splashes into the water, the two men 
climb back on board, and immediately 
afterwards the machines are set going again 
and we are steaming into the night in search 
of the invisible enemy. 

Thus, we continue our course always 
further westward, with unslackened speed. 
But, however we look, nothing is to be seen 
of the enemy. When the morning is be- 
ginning to break, land is sighted to port, 
About an hour later we are steaming quite 
slowly ino the narrow harbor of Tai-Djing 
and cast our anchor near some Chinese 
junks. 

A five hours’ sleep puts new life into us. 
I let food be served out to the men, and 
order the cook to give exceptionally gener- 
ous rations. Shortly before midday we 
raise anchor, and make tracks eastward, 
fresh and jolly again, to look for our 
squadron. 

At last, at 3.30 in the afternoon, we spy 
two torpedo-boats in the northeast, which 
seem to be making for the Straits of Corea, 
at full speed. Is it friend or foe? Well, 
we shall soon see! We get up speed, and 
the distance between us diminishes visibly. 
It is yet impossible to distinguish the 
nationality; heated discussions take place. 
The excitement gets more intense every 
minute. Gradually one of the two boats 
slackens down, so that the distance between 
us gets smaller and smaller, and we are 
soon able to distinguish plainly, that the 
fugitive is a Russian torpedo-boat. Now 
forwards for our Emperor and the Father- 
land! Quickly the guns are manned, 
ammunition got ready, and the decks 
cleared for action. The crew strap on their 
cutlasses. ‘Now, my lads, once again at 
them! Let’s see if we can’t board the 
Russian.” A loud Banzai is the answer 
to my short speech. The Russians have 
seen the danger and quicken their speed; 
for a moment it seems as if they want to 
give us the slip, but then I give my well- 
known bell-signal in the engine room, and 
now we are dashing forward, so that the 
spray rises from the bow high above the 
deck. Yes, our brave Sadzanami does 
honor to her name. (“Sadzanami” means 


in English “Lightning.”) She shoots for- 
ward at a terrible speed through the waves, 
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just as the lightning shoots across the 
firmament. A few seconds more and we 
have come within range. At this moment, 
the flag flying at the Russians’ mast is 
taken down, they slacken speed, and in a 
short time we are at their side. I go over 
to the enemy’s boat with about 20 of my 
crew; a young officer with sullen eyes 
comes towards me, hands me his sword and 
leads me, with two companions, to the 
cabin. The rest of my men remain on deck 
with drawn weapons. A strong smell of 
carbolic acid and other disinfectants floats 
through the open door; the whole cabin 
has been changed into a hospital. On the 
beds and fixed up bedsteads badly wounded 
Russian officers are lying, some are uncon- 
scious, the others glare at me from their 
sunken eyes in the wax-like faces. A 
ghastly sight! My guide leads me between 
the beds to a door at the back. Before 
opening it he places his finger on his lips 
and enjoins me to step with as little noise 
as possible. On entering I see two officers 
standing at the bed of one seemingly very 
severely wounded. In the white clothes I 
only see a pale face with a grayish beard, 
the forehead and temples covered by a large 
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bandage; a tired, resigned look is on the 
features of the wounded man. Or is it a 
dead man? The heaving breast tells me 
that this is not the case. My guide points 
solemnly to the figure on the bed, and then 
whispers through his half-open lips two 
words, which strike me like an axe and 
drive my blood into my temples :—‘‘ Admiral 
Rojestvensky.” I shall never forget those 
two Fear, astonishment, admira- 
tion and joy flashed through me in an in- 
stant. The Russian officers must have 
guessed my feelings, for they looked at me 
scornfully. But I soon surmounted this 
momentary weakness. I tell the Russians 
in English that the greatest care shall be 
taken of the wounded Admiral, and that 
I shall inform Admiral Togo at once. 
Then I go quickly on deck, pass my men, 
and cross over on to my boat with a proud 
and joyful heart. An order brings the 
whole crew together at the stern. Spare me 
the description of the excitement which 
followed, when I make known whom the 
boat shelters. A few minutes afterwards 


words. 


we are steaming forward with the Russian 
torpedo-boat in tow. 
the coast of Japan. 


Far away in the east, 
Oh, Fatherland! 
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“Ht costs sixty-four hnndred dollars to kill a passenger and thirty-two thousand to prevent it.” 


A SPECULATION 
IN MANSLAUGHTER 


By John 


McAuley Palmer 


ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER GLACKENS 


to me as it was to you,’’ 
j said Colonel Lumpkin. ‘Of 
course I knew the Grand 
Jury would do something; 
you can’t kil?a hundred and 
sixteen men, women and children and maim 
or mangle ninety-seven more without at- 
tracting some attention. The people won't 
stand for it now-a-days. They don’t crawl 
under the car of Juggernaut quite as meek- 
ly as they used to because they are begin- 
ning to doubt whether it is really necessary. 
Yes. I expected the Grand Jury to do 
something, to indict the flagman on the 





‘local’ or the peanut peddler on the ‘ex 
press.’ But Senator Shark! 

‘«But how did it happen?’’ I asked. 
I had been abroad during the summer, and 
had heard but little news of the Westport 
Tunnel Tragedy. 

‘«Can’t tell exactly.’’ said Colonel 
Lumpkin. ‘‘The engineer on the express 
only lived a minute or two after the smash 
up. He gasped one or two words about 
the .signal light, before he died. Bt 
whether he meant that he saw it or didn’t 
see it, no one will ever know. ‘The fire- 
man said there was a great deal of smoke 
in the tunnel that morning and the lights 


Several of my authorized interviews with Colonel Lumpkin have appeared in another magazine. But as his 
story in this case velates to his novel experieuce in‘ The Land of Disasters,” it is his desive that il should be pub- 


dished in the American Magazine.—THE AUTHOR. 
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were a little harder to make out than usual. 
The air was damp and there was a kind of 
steamy fog as well as the smoke. But he 
didn’t notice it particularly because he was 
half suffocated by the gas, and it was all he 
could do to attend to his fire. Just before 
the accident a belt line engine with a heavy 
string of freight cars passed on the down 
track. While the express was still in the 
filthy tail of that murky comet, the fireman 
heard the engineer yell, and saw him re- 
verse the engine. He looked ahead and 
saw, not a white bank of steamy fog, but 
the rear end of a crowded passenger coach 
lit up by the headlight. And then there 
was a crash. 

‘‘ The fireman’s story was not very clear 
after that. His ideas were confused and 
he was never able to give a detailed ac- 
count of his smashing ride through three 
crowded passenger cars. His graphic pow- 
ers were not equal to it. There was too 
much steam for clear vision, and besides 
the poor devil was badly scalded. He 


- didn’t know that arly body else was hurt, 


until he came to in the crowded morgue. 
One of the searchers heard him groan and 
then he was transferred to one of the over- 
flow hospitals. ’’ 

**Do you mean to say there were no 
signal lights ?’’ I asked. 

‘‘ Of course there were lights,’’ said 
Colonel Lumpkin. ‘‘ When the local was 
held up, a light was displayed in the block 
in rear, and in addition to that the flag- 
man went back with his lantern. ’’ 

‘« That ought to exonerate the railroad 
company, ’’ I suggested. 

‘* Not necessarily,’’ continued Colonel 
Lumpkin. ‘‘It is not sufficient to keep 
your light trimmed and burning. You are 
further enjoined by scripture not to hide 
it under a bushel. But still the coroner’s 
jury took your view of it. The findings 
were not very definite, but they intimated 
that the engineer of the express deliberate- 
ly increased his speed after seeing the sig- 
nal to stop. The engineer’s reply was not 
embodied in the proceedings, because the 
jury did not sit until several days after his 
funeral.’’ 

** And then,’’ continued Colonel Lump- 
kin, after a pause, ‘‘ they began to get 
after the officials of the company. A 
special Grand Jury was empanelled and 
they called President McGurgle of the 
Winnebago Pacific Terminal Company. 
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But the result was discouraging ; even the 
mighty McGurgle was affected with that 
form of aphasia that is so characteristic of 
financial genius on the witness stand. The 
grand jurymen were disappointed. They 
had been taught to admire McGurgle. 
But they found him almost paretic. He 
was unable to remember his own name 
without consulting a memorandum, and 
even with memoranda he suffered from 
discriminative agraphia. The Grand Jury 
felt that they couldn’t hold Aim responsible 
for anything ; and therefore turned their 
attention to the directors for daring to 
entrust important public interests to a self- 
confessed imbecile.’’ 

‘¢ Did they have any better luck there ?’’ 
I asked. 

‘*No,’’ said Colonel Lumpkin. ‘ They 
found that the directors delegated their 
powers on the principle of the roulette 
wheel; whenever the grand jury played the 
red, the ball was sure to stop in the black. 
And then, when the percentage seemed 
dead against them, somebody advised the 
state’s attorney to summon me.’’ 

‘¢ But you are not a director of the Win- 
nebago Pacific Terminal Company, are 
you ?”’ I asked. 

‘* No, but I used to be,’’ said Colonel 
Lumpkin. ‘It was a painful situation for 
me, Scrivener. I didn’t want to testify 
against old friends. But what was I to 
do? I had sworn off forgetting when I 
swore off high finance. And there [ was 
under oath, with straight questions put to 
me. And besides I didn’t see what it 
meant even then. I knew that my testi- 
mony would be embarrassing to the com- 
pany, that it might affect personal damage 
suits, and might even hurt Senator Shark 
politically ; but that it was a question of 
crime, of felony, never entered my head.’’ 

‘But what did you tell them?’’ I asked. 

‘¢ All about it,’’ said Colonel Lumpkin. 
‘¢ The foreman of the jury kept at me till 
it allcame out. You see, Scrivener, we 
knew ten years ago that the tunnel was in- 
adequate and unsafe. It didn’t have 
enough capacity for the business it carried. 
In order to get our trains through at all 
we had to run too fast for safety. And we 
knew it. We killed a dozen or so a year 
even then and smashed up quite a bit of 
rolling stock. First we put in anew block 
signal system and that eased things up for 
awhile. But our traffic kept on growing 
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and in a few years things were as bad as 


ever. The lights were there but frequent- 
ly they were hid in clouds of smoke and 
steam and then sometimes we had a smash- 
up. But generally we were lucky. On 
one occasion our Northern Express ran 
wild for six miles beyond the tunnel. The 
engineer and fireman were both asphyxiat- 
ed by the tunnel gases. The engineer 
came to in time to keep his train from 
running into the Minne-wa-wa river. The 
draw-bridge was open. This close call 
was discussed at the next directors’ meet- 
ing. Our chief engineer, Mr. Vernier, re- 
ported the matter and recommended a 
general reconstruction of our terminal 
facilities. I was presiding in the absence 
of Senator Shark, and 1 instructed Vernier 
to submit full plans at the next annual 
meeting. 

‘<The Honorable Leonidas was in the 
chair when the plans were reported. He 
was very much interested. Mr. Vernier 
showed that our present double track was 
barely sufficient for our through passenger 
business and that safe working required 
additional and separate trackage for our 
suburban business and freight. He pro- 
posed that we should convert the tunnel 
into an open cut with six tracks and he 
assured us that this would give us the fin- 
est and safest terminals on the continent. 
I can see poor old Shark now, as he 
glanced over the blue prints. 

‘« «Very handsome,’ said he, ‘ and how 
much money will it cost, Mr. Vernier?’ 

‘«*We can do the whole thing for less 
than twelve million dollars.’ 

‘« ¢Indeed,’ exclaimed the Senator, ‘so 
little as that. We can borrow that at 
$480,000 a year. And you are sure it will 
prevent all these infernal accidents and 
damage suits ?’ 

‘«¢ Absolutely,’ said Mr. Vernier. 

‘« «How many did we kill in the tunnel 
last year, Mr. Torts?’ asked the Senator 
as he turned toward our General Solicitor. 

‘«<¢QOh! fifteen or sixteen. Call it fif- 
teen,’ said Torts. 

‘«* Too bad,’ said the Senator. 
how much did they cost us, Torts?’ 

‘« «They averaged about $3,600 a head.’ 
said Mr. Torts. ‘We paid the full five 
thousand on some of them, but we beat 
others in the courts and compromised the 
rest of them.’ 

‘« «And how about the rolling stock?’ 


‘And 


‘**The tunnel wrecks cost us about 
$42,000 last year,’ said the General Super- 
intendent. 

‘¢*Vou’ll have to add that to your fig- 
ures, Torts,’ said the Senator, ‘if you 
want to arrive at a correct per capita.’ 

‘« «That brings the total up to $96,000,’ 
said Mr. Vernier. 

‘¢*Or call it sixty-four hundred dollars 
a head,’ said Mr. Torts. 

*¢« Exactly,’ said Senator Shark. ‘It 
costs us only sixty-four hundred dollars to 
kill a passenger and yet Vernier wants us 
to pay thirty-two thousand dollars to pre- 
vent it.’ 

‘«« That would be spending five dollars 
to save one,’ said Torts. 

‘**T hadn’t looked at it in that light 
before,’ said Mr. McGurgle. 

‘« « Exactly,’ said Senator Shark. ‘And 
yet that is the only light for directors to 
consider itin. Itis a business proposition. 
I am perfectly willing to pay ninety-nine 
cents to save a dollar, and I would suggest, 
Mr. Vernier, that you revise your plans 
with that idea in view.’ 

‘* «But there is another thing to be con- 
sidered,’ said Vernier. ‘ You are figuring 
on killing only fifteen a year. Some of 
these days you’ll kill a whole train-load, 
and then public opinion will compel you 
to take action.’ 

‘¢¢That is public opinion’s business,’ 
said Senator Shark. ‘We will cross that 
bridge when we come to it, and in the 
meantime we will save four hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year for our stockholders.’ 

‘¢*But that is a speculation in man- 
slaughter!’ exclaimed Vernier. 

‘«« True,’ said Senator Shark, ‘and 
like every other business proposition it 
should be conducted on business princi- 
ples and with an eye to profit.’ 

‘**Senator Shark,’ said Mr. Vernier, 
‘I stake my professional reputation on this 
recommendation. If my judgment is to be 
ignored in this way, I must ask a few 
moments to write my resignation.’ 

‘¢« That is quite unnecessary,’ said the 
Senator, ‘I am perfectly willing to act on 
it verbally. Your resignation is accepted.’ 
The Senator was angry. I had never séen 


him so angry but once before, and that 
was when Congress passed the law com- 
pelling railroads to protect the public by 
installing air brakes and automatic coup- 
lers. The Senator always regarded the 
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expenses imposed by that law as a most out- 
rageous confiscation of private property. 
‘¢ After Mr. Vernier withdrew,’’ contin- 
ued Colonel Lumpkin, ‘‘ McGurgle moved 
that the new plans be laid on the table. 
Torts proposed to amend this motion by 
designating the waste paper basket as a 
more suitable repository and this was form- 
ally carried by the board of directors. 
But I didn’t quite like it. Even then the 
germ of civic decency had gotten into my 
system and was beginning to undermine 
my efficiency as a captain of industry. I 
reminded Senator Shark that the Winne- 
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continued Colonel Lump- 
kin, ‘‘after the Grand Jury got through 
with me, they had a little gleam of white 
light to guide them. _ Before that, the only 
glimmer in the swamp was a corporate will- 
o-the-wisp, put there to lead them deeper 
and deeper into the bog. When they sent 
for Vernier, he turned a full-power search 
light into the jungle. ‘They recalled 
McGurgle and were now able to stiffen his 
protoplasmic memory with a 


’ 


‘Of course,’ 


few rigid 


points of support—and strange to say, it 
became more coherent as it became less 
cohesive. 


They re-examined a host Of 





“A Hall of Fame—to contain the statutes of men who had great talents and used them basely” 


bago Pacific Terminal Company was re- 
ceiving a rental of more than two millions 
a year from the Winnebago Pacific Rail- 
road Company, and I suggested that the 
railroad company was actually paying for 
safe and adequate terminal facilities. But 
as the Senator owned all of the stock of 
the terminal company and controlled a ma- 
jority of the stock of the railroad company, 
my argument had little weight with him. 
Shortly after that I returned to the Senator 
the one share of ‘terminal’ stock that he 
had loaned me and retired from the board 
of directors. ’’ 


engineers, firemen and other operative em- 
ployees. And then they chased poor old 
Torts from copse to thicket until they 
treed him in a lone sycamore right in the 
middle of the jungle. 

‘‘] knew something was going to hap- 
pen. But even then I was surprised when 
they brought in an indictment for murder. 
Poor old Shark! I confess I felt relieved, 
when immediately after the news of the in- 
dictment, I heard that the Senator had 
already started for the border on his special 
train. But my relief was short-lived. Two 
hundred of his »olitical followers met him 
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witha brass band at Westport Junction 
and prevailed upon him to return. No. 
It was nota mob. It was a body of re- 
spectable and substantial citizens who had 
stood by the Senator for twenty years, and 
expected him to stand by them now. The 
special train returned to the city, and there 
the faithful two hundred marched by the 
Senator’s carriage as a body guard, and 
escorted him with every mark of considera- 
tion to his lodgings in the county jail. 
‘“‘The trial began in the September 
term. It was shown that John Smith and 
one hundred and fifteen other human be- 
ings were killed in a preventable disaster. 
It was shown that the Westport tunnel 
was dangerous and known to be dangerous 
by its owners. It was shown that the 
dangerous condition might have been 
remedied, and that it was not remedied 
because it was more profitable to keep it 
dangerous. It’was shown that the owners 
of the Westport tunnel were willing to 
commit homicides because it was cheaper 
to commit homicides than to prevent them. 
And this, the prosecution insisted, was 
murder. I was present when my old 
friend, Judge Rumble, made his closing 
speech for the State. ‘We have shown,’ 
he said, ‘the doing to death of these peo- 
ple, and we have shown that their death 
was the result of a deliberate and calcu- 
lated policy. It is for you, gentlemen of 
jury, to determine whether this deliberate 
and calculated policy constitutes malice 
afore-thought. The prisoner knew that 
his tunnel was dangerous. He knew that 
its maintenance would probably cause the 
death of, or grievous bodily harm to some 
person or persons, and this knowledge 
constitutes the intent of a wicked and de- 
praved heart. His motive was not ob- 
scure. It was frankly avowed to his ac- 
complices and accessories. It was a motive 
of gain, a desire to maintain’ a maximum 
market quotation for ‘Terminal Com- 
mon.’ Divest this of stock jobbing techni- 
calities, and it becomes the motive of the 
hired assassin. A motive that is especially 
odious among the manlier races of men. 
He had been amply paid to furnish safe 
and commodious terminal facilities to a 
great highway of commerce, but he pre- 
terred to furnish unsafe facilities because 
they were cheaper. He deliberately killed 
fifteen or sixteen fellow human beings every 


year for a consideration of thirty-two thou- 
sand dollars per capita. 

‘*<T have no desire to enlarge upon the 
humiliation and degradation of this man. 

‘‘But he is no longer the powerful Sena- 
tor, or the great industria! leader. He 
is simply Leonidas Shark, charged with 
the crime of murder. You sit there above 
him and above all of his dignities, for you 
are the representatives of the sovereign peo- 
ple, invested by them with the dread majes- 
ty of justice.’’’ 

‘*« Have you heard anything from Senator 
Shark since the trial?’’ I asked. 

‘‘T have seen him,’’ said Colone) 
Lumpkin. ‘‘He sent for me. I found 
him in his cell, and even in his striped 
clothes and close-cropped head he showed 
the marks of an exceptional man, a natural 
leader. I expected some resentment from 
him, but he didn’t show any. ‘I want to 
see you on business, Tim,’ he said, as he 
made room for me on his narrow cot. ‘It’s 
all right, Tim,’ he continued, taking my 
hand to reassure me. ‘After a man has 
looked into hell through a hemp noose, 
his point of view is apt to change a little. At 
first I thought I’d rather hang than stay 
here the rest of my life, but I’ve thought 
better of it. I want to adjust my compass 
before I go into the dark, and I’m not 
ready yet. But [ want to see you on 
business. I’m planning a monument for 
myself. No. Not that kind,’ he pro- 
tested as I looked at him in surprise. ‘ Not 
white marble, with heroes and angels and 
cherubs on it. I don’t need them. I'll 
be unforgetable enough as it is. What 
I’m after is to put my record in good con- 
dition for ready reference. It is just as 
important to keep the memory of bad men 
black as it is to keep the memory of good 
men green. I’ve been thinking of a Hall 
of Infamy, to contain the statues of men 
who have had great talents and used them 
as I used mine, not nobly and greatly, but 
selfishly and basely. Wouldn’t it be im- 
posing, Tim, in black marble and gold, 
with say forty millions to build it, and every 
statue a work of art. I want to sit for my 
statue before I die, and I want you to serve 
on a committee to fill the other niches. I 
want your pedestal to stand along side of 
mine, Timothy, a pedestal with your name 
on it but without thestatue. Just toshow 


how narrowly you missed immortality.’ ’’ 
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Solomon 


MONG the several office-boys 
employed by the Galaxy 
Magazine, shone Solomon, a 
Jew of about sixteen years of 
age, with small, spider-like 
body and close-set, glittering 
eyes in which lurked all the 

cunning of a fox. In spite of his youth, he 
possessed ‘‘the wisdom of the serpent,’’ and, 
while I cannot compare his meekness with 

that of the dove, I must acknowledge that he 
knew when to be meek, to whom to be meek, 
and how to be meek — and that served Solo- 
mon. He was not a favorite with the others 
of the office force, and because he received 
hourly snubbings I did my best to show him 
that I, at least, had no ‘‘ Christian’’ prejudices 
to prevent me being interested in one of his 
race. Before I saw the last of him, however, 
he reminded me forcibly of a wretched cur 

that a friend of mine once rescued from a 
muddy canal, which showed its gratitude by 
wiping its dirty, shaggy coat all over her white 
dress, causing her to regret that she had ex- 
tended a helping hand. 

But, for all his faults, Solomon was a 
bright, intelligent chap, who absorbed knowl- 
edge as a sponge does water. He had. had 
very little schooling, as he informed me— ‘‘! 
was kept outer school to mind dekids. Dere’s 
sixteen of ‘em, and dat means sixteen juels in 
my mudder's crown in heaven."’ 

Solomon was a diligent reader and could 
converse upon all the topics ofthe day. The 
yellow journals were his ideals and he believed 
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everything they printed. He was a born an- 
archist and confided to me that, if he had his 
way, every mach 1e in the world would be 
blown into atoms, ‘‘ for they take the bread 
out of our mouths,"’ he passionately asserted. 
I tried to show him that this was not true, 
and called upon him to think how the world 
has progressed, and how much better we live 
than our ancestors ever dreamed of doing, but 
he would not be convinced. He had a 
dogged distrust of corporations, and never lost 
sight of the coin—the cold, glittering coin. 
When I explained that it was but a medium 
of exchange and had no other value, he eyed 
me with distrust, as with palms wagging up- 
ward, he said sarcastically —‘‘ Go tell dat to the 
Indians; dey’ll tell you de glitterin’ coins make 
a bluff, anyway.”’ 

I had been on conversational terms with 
Solomon but a short time when, one morning 
before the rest of the force had arrived in the 
editorial department, he asked me if I would 
not subscribe to his periodical; the subscrip- 
tion price being but twenty-five cents a year, 
payable in advance, It was news to me that 
he had a periodical, and I said so. He then 
pulled from his unsanitary coat-pocket a little 
pamphlet, about the size of a pocket-diction- 
ary, with cover of Manila paper on which 
was printed— 

THE YOUNG MAN'S MONITOR 
Published by 
SOLOMON GOLDENBERG, 


The twelve inner pages were ofa cheap, gray- 
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ish-white paper, which, Solomon confided to 
me, was ‘‘ tea-paper, given by a friend that 
works in a wholesale grocery-store, who's 
willin’ to help me out.'’ The press-work was 
done by an ‘‘amateur's press,’’ purchased 
with money which Solomon earned doing odd 
work before and after office hours, for, like a 
dutiful little Jew, he turned every penny of 
his office-pay over to his parents. The sheets 
were sewed together with linen thread, every 
stitch taken by Solomon, who as editor and 
publisher did all the work at night while his 
father, a tailor, worked on men’s garments by 
the dim gas-light, and told his small, ambi- 
tious son that it was a pity he couldn't do 
some sewing on garments instead of paper. 
Solomon had but issued four editions of his 
publication when he was ‘‘ obliged to file a 
petition of bankruptcy.’’ I was very sorry, for 
besides enjoying his quaint sayings, I realized 
hat the little pamphlet meant a great deal or 
hard work and many sacrifices on the part o1 
Solomon, who, being a boy, enjoyed some re- 
creation with his kind. But, when Solomon 
gave reasons for the suspension of his_publi- 
cation not one of them indicated it was because 
it was teo hard work; indeed, his principal 
reason was that the clerk in the grocery-store 
would give him no more tea-paper and he 
could not afford to buy any without losing 
money by theenterprise. He didn’t mention 
refunding the unhonored subscriptions, and 
I didn’t either, nor did I hear of any other 
subscribers demanding part of their money 
be returned because they had received but 
one-third of a year’s subscription—for those 
four copies were worth many times the year’s 
price. They were highly prized by certain 
collectors of freak publications, such as ‘‘ The 
Purple Cow,’’ ‘‘ The Chap-Book,’’ ‘‘ The Bald 
Eagle,"’ etc., and I am sure that Solomon, 
true to his name, said more wise things in his 
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Solomon scanned and clipped 


infant publication than some of the adult, 
thriving ‘‘crankisms’’ have done in several 
volumes. 

Under the heading — ‘* Advice from your 
Uncle Solomon,”’ he told his readers: 

Don't crawl! Worms get stepped on! 

Don't lie! One lie in which you are caught 
will make others think you always lie. 

The meek shall inherit the earth—but not 
this earth! 

Never count the cost of your picnic until 
you get back home. 

When a man asks you for a thousand- 
dollar security on a ten-dollar-a-week job, call 
in the police. 

Be sure you're right before you ask a New 
York policeman. They are great on sending 
you wrong. 

When a person takes you for a fool do not 
argue with him. Just show him that you are 
not! 

Fine feathers may make fine birds but they 
do not make fine gentlewomen. Tell this to 
your wives, sisters and sweethearts. (Married 
men need only tell it to their wives! ) 

Never go into business with relatives! 
They'll skin you even if you get St. Peter for 
doorkeeper and the Recording Angel for the 
bookkeeper! 

Beware of false profits! A penny over- 
charged may cause you to lose a dollar 
customer. 

When you hear a man say ‘‘do others be- 
fore they do you,”’ look out for him! He is 
one of the evil-doers! 

When you are down, take knocks without 
howling. But when you get up again just 
sock it to your enemy with compound interest. 

Mark Twain says —‘‘ Be good and you will 
be lonesome!"’ Your Uncle Solomon says— 
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‘Better be alone in good company than soci- 
able in bad!"’ 

The ready lender generally finds out that 
when he gets broke there is a great deal of 
truth in the old saying that ‘‘ He who goes 
a-borrowing, goes a-sorrowing! ” 

Paste this over your desk! If you haven't 
a desk, on your looking glass! If you haven't 
a looking-glass, over your bed! If you haven't 
a bed, paste it inside your hat! If you haven't 
a hat, wear it next to your heart! Be sure to 
keep it by you so that you may remember, a 
dollar is your best friend! 

Never answer advertisements that promise 
to pay you thirty dollars a week for sitting 
home, doing nothing! Save your stamps and 
your common sense! The post-office hasn't 
cornered all the frauds yet! 

Never run from a policeman or a dog! 
They'll think you are guilty whether you are 
or not! Then you are sure to get a clubbing, 
or a biting, no matter how little you may de- 
serve it. There are times when it pays to 
stand still! P 

The worst kind of a Jew is: the one whom 
you don’t think isa Jew. A man named 
Jacobs can pass for a Christian because he has 
red hair and blue eyes. But, look out for 
him! Red-haired, blue-eyed men with Jew- 
ish names are like mulattoes— can't honestly 
mix with anyone. 

Prove to Christians, you of the Jewish race, 
that you are just as upright and trustworthy 
as any Christian that ever lived. It is possi- 
ble to live down prejudice by living up to high 
ideals. 

Too much advice at one time is like an over- 
dose of medicine. Therefore— your uncle 
Solomon will now close this column. If you 
‘don't like what he says — don’t write to him 
about it. He won't take things back the 
oracle has spoke! 

After reading this last, you may be sure 
that I did not undertake to criticise the sayings 
of Solomon, not even hinting that some of his 
advice he should keep at home and profit by 
it. I merely showed my appreciation by or- 
dering two more subscriptions upon reading 
his first issue. He said, with a quaint, busi- 
ness-like air, when I handed him the money — 
‘« Now that’s the kind of approval a publisher 
likes. Money talks! "’ 

‘«The Young Man's Monitor’ also had a 
‘¢Well-Dressed Man's Column,”’ its items 
taken, for the greater part, from such news- 
papers as Solomon scanned and clipped. 
But, now and then, he added an original re- 
mark such as, ‘‘ Don't think you look English 
because you wear a Nine Dollar Mixed Suit 
and a Giddy Tie. Don’t think you talk like 
an Englishman because you drop your jaws 
and your H's. All Britons do not talk and 
dress like fools."’ 
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‘¢ An awful lot of men put on an awful lot 
of lugs by living in the seventeenth story, 
back, in a Three Dollar Room ina Swell 
Hotel, and use the public parlor and the 
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“Don't crawl. Worms get stepped on.” 
hotel stationery. Their outer man may look 
glad but I wager you that their inner man 
doesn’t feel so!” 

After the death of ‘‘The Young Man's 
Monitor,’’ Solomon rested not nor stayed un- 
til he devised new ways of making money, 
some of them legitimate, others far from it. 
He never lost sight of the fact that I had once 
patronized him, and did everything he could 
to show his appreciation. One day he came 
to me with a Bible, saying that he wished to 
present it to me. Having a Bible already, | 
suggested that he give it to someone who had 
not. Even asI spoke I was wondering how 
he came by the book, and I was soon to be 
enlightened. 

‘*Ah, keep it,’’ he exclaimed, with a gen- 
erous gesture —‘‘ I've got dead loads of ‘em. 
I used to work in a Bible house and dey turned 
out Bibles by the million to send to the heath- 
ens, so I just helped myself to all I wanttd 
and sold'em. I sold a lot fora nickel apiece 
to a Catholic lady, but when she found out as 
how they wuz Protestant Bibles, she kicked on 
the price. Some people are so narrer-minded 
and stingy. Idon't think she showed true 
Christian spirit."’ 

‘*Solomon,’’ I said, gravely, ‘‘don'’t you 
know that it is very wrong to take things that 
do not belong to you—let alone sell stolen 
goods ?"’ 

‘*Ah, them! Why that's nothin’. Dey 
might do as much good where I sell 'em as 
dey do among de heathens —ten to one dey 
wrap up meat and butter wid de paper! Say, 








‘‘What you making such a fuss about?” 


I' ve got lots of hymn-books, too — got '’em at 
a Baptist Publishing House. Dey never miss 
what I take, and anyway, dey'd give ’em away 
to Sunday-School kids, wouldn't dey? Say, 
I'll bring you a hymn-book tomorrer.” 

Not long after this, great excitement reigned 
in the subscription office of the Ga/axy. Com- 
plaints were coming in from several news- 
dealers that certain petty newsdealers were 
retailing the Ga/axy at eight cents, instead of 
ten. They demanded an investigation, as 
this was an underselling out ofall proportion, 
and they could not hope to get ten-cent cus- 
tomers when smaller competitors were selling 
it for two cents less. 

For awhile the management was baffled in 
their efforts to trace the party who sold the 
magazine for six cents to outside dealers, for 
the petty dealers refused to tell how they came 
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by the periodical at that price. When the 
next month's issue was ready the bindery was 
closely watched and then it was discovered 
that little Solomon was the culprit. When 
caught red-handed and informed that he was 
discharged, he was very indignant —‘ Aw, 
say! I don’t see what harm dere is in lettin’ a 
feller have a dozen magazines a month! Every 
magazine of any ‘count has a dead-head list 
an’ gives away hundreds of copies every 
month. What you making such a fuss about?” 
‘*Oh, you're a dead-head, alright —a regu- 
lar hydra!’’ cried the exasperated manager. 
‘*Aw, go ‘long!” said Solomon, now at bay. 
‘« Maybe I'll have you working on my paper 
yet—and remember if I do—you don’t get any 
perquisites — not even if I turn combination 
Carnegie-Hearst and give my paper to the 
People. I'll make you pay for your copy!"’ 


BONO 


BITING wind, a troubled beach, 
Rain dropping clouds: bad weather. 


Yet all seemed light and 


gay and bright ; 


For we were out together. 


Deep sapphire. skies ; 


the ocean sleeps; 


The air is warm and mellow: 
Yet I feel sad and cold and mad; 
Confound that other fellow! 





CHarces TOWNSEND. 
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‘* The clergyman is waiting. Kindly put on your hat and come with me 





CAVE-MAN 


Hudson 


ILLUSTRATED BY DAN SAYRE GROESBECK 


AAAs ISS Thornbury sat on a divan 
NOWHOYE 4 after the manner of a queen 

— occupying herthrone. Before 
her stood a_ semi-circle of 
adoring male beings. Miss 
Thornbury generally knew 
what she was talking about, 
and she told them that any man could win any 
woman if only he would woo her in the way 
she liked to be wooed. 

This was comforting certainly, so far as it 
went, but it didn’t go nearly far enough, for 
she neglected to state in what particular fash- 
ion she herself desired to be wooed. 

While quite half the men of her acquaint- 
ance could have given valuable pointers as to 
the various ways in which she did noftwish to 








be wooed, yet not one of them could have 
hazarded a guess at the way in which she did. 

And the men before her were afraid to try. 
They preserved a discreet but discouraged 
silence. 

All but one. He had a square jaw and a 
determined chin and a masterful mouth, and 
his other features matched. 

‘*Miss Thornbury,'’ he said, ‘‘is that a 
challenge?” 

Miss Thornbury cast down her eyes and 
played with the fan in her lap. 

‘¢T did not say so,’ she murmured. 

‘But is it?” Mr. Sinclair insisted 

Miss Thornbury lifted her eyes to his. 

**Yes,’" she said, deliberately, ‘* it is.” 

Some two weeks later, Mr. Sinclair remem- 
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beted that if you can’t get what you want by 
a°¥ing for it history gives precedent for step- 
ing out boldly and taking it. 

There were, for instance, the Sabine maidens 
who doubtless made quite as contented and 
satisfactory wives as though they had been 
wooed in gentler and more conventional 
fashion. 

Going further back—the cave-man, Mr. 
Sinclair understood,. had been in the habit of 
first felling the cave-woman with his club and 
then dragging her off by the hair of her head. 

That, perhaps, was going to extremes. 
Still, it was not on record that she presided 
any the less cheerfully over the cave of her 
mate because of the bruises he had inflicted 
on her before taking her thither. 

Mr. Sinclair considered the matter carefully 
and from all possible points of view. Then 
he went to call on Miss Thornbury. 

‘*Celia,’” he began, ‘‘I love you and you 
know it.” This was stating the obvious. 
*« And,” he went on boldly, ‘* you love me and 
I know it.” This was purely a flight of 
fancy. 

Quite unconsciously Mr. Sinclair was glar- 
ing down at Miss Thornbury. It was the look 
of the cave-man when he had been about to 
fell the cave-woma~ 

He folded his arins and waited for some 
objection on the part of the lady. None came, 
and he not unwarrantably concluded that by 
the grace of fortune he had hit the nail on the 
head the first time. 

The glare in his eye subsided. Doubtless 
there had been times when the cave-man had 
not found it necessary to fell the cave-woman. 

‘‘T have in my pocket,’’ he went on, ‘‘a 
marriage license and a wedding ring. The 
clergyman and two witnesses are waiting. 


Will you kindly put on your hat and go with 
me. 

It was a command, notaquestion. In Mr. 
Sinclair's face was no sign of wavering, but 
inwardly he quaked. For he did not know 
and he feared to imagine what Miss Thorn- 
bury might be going to do with him. 

She appeared to hesitate. 

‘‘T am waiting,” he suggested stonily. 

‘*Yes,” she murmured meekly. ‘I am 
coming at once. I believe there is a hat on 
the hall table. Will you get it for me, 
please?” 

Mr. Sinclair could scarcely believe his 
ears. But he retained sufficient presence of 
mind to get the hat. 

It was some half an hour after the wedding 
ceremony had been performed by an as- 
tonished clergyman who knew Miss Thornbury 
very well indeed — by reputation. Hence the 
astonishment. 

‘«« My dear,” she was saying, ‘‘how did you 
ever guess it?” 

She addressed her newly-made husband 
who sat beside her looking far happier than 
any cave-man ever thought of being. 

Something in her tone perhaps rather than 
in her words enlightened him. He smiled a 
smile of supreme and conscious wisdom. 

«After all,’’ he said, ‘*women haven't 
changed so very much since the stone age, 
have they.”’ 

«« Nor men either,” she flashed back at him. 
‘« At least,’’ she amended, ‘‘not some men, 
thank heaven!” 

A complacent little smile hovered over Mr. 
Sinclair's mouth, The new Mrs, Sinclair 
saw it and lifted a pair of dancing eyes. ‘1 
promised to ‘love’ and ‘honor’,’’ she said, 
‘*but ‘obey’ Imumbled. Did you notice ?” 





IMPORTANT CORRECTION 


The artrce entitled ‘The Heart of the Automobile’’ in our February number, 


contained the following erroneous statement : 


‘* The Selden patent is regarded by practically all American manufacturers of 
gasoline automobiles as the very basis of the gasoline motor car and royalty is paid him 
upon all American-made gasoline machines and upon all important cars of this type."’ 

The fact is well known that a large number of American and foreign manufact- 
urers of gasoline automobiles pay no royalty on the Selden patents and do not recognize 


it as the basts of their own machines. 


We apologize to our readers for the inaccuracy. 























